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NEWS OF THE 


<YANTIAGO has surrendered. General Toral, who, since 
\) General Linares was wounded has been in command of 
tbe province, demanded permission to march with his troops 
to Havana, but this was peremptorily refused. The American 
<sovernment offered, however, as a compromise to allow the 
‘Spaniards to keep their side arms and to transport them to 
Spain, and after a great deal of telegraphing this offer was 
accepted. General Miles therefore enters Santiago to-day, 
and some other General will hold the city and the province 
antil peace is declared, the Cuban insurgents being ignored for 
Year of a war of vengeance. As Admiral Sampson’s fleet can 
10w enter the harbour, and Morro Castle will be American, the 
greater part of the besiegingarmy will be at once transported 
to Porto Rico, which it has been decided to capture before 
any farther attempt is made to occupy Havana. Affairs in 
‘hat capital are, however, so desperate from want of food and 
the consequent quarrels between the citizens and the troops, 
that it may be surrendered without an assault, in which case 
the whole army in Cuba will be returned to Spain,—rather, it 
‘s significantly said, to the dismay of the authorities in Madrid. 


WEEK. 


The surrender of Santiago is a great relief to the American 
Government, which was greatly alarmed by the outbreak of 
yellow fever owing to insanitary conditions. The President, 
moreover, though he has displayed most creditable firmness, 
was well aware that the besieging army was ill provided, that its 
artillery was insufficient, and that the troops, unaccustomed 
to privation in the tropics, were suffering greatly from ex- 
posure to the rains. The Americans, moreover, have displayed 
unexpected want of resource in road-making, probably from 
want of labour; and both guns and stores have been left in 
quantities at Baiquiri merely from deficiency of transport. 
These evils will be corrected before Havana is attacked, as it 
has been decided to await the cooler and healthier weather of 
October. This is, of course, on the supposition that Spain will 
not make peace. Washington hopes she will, but obviously over- 
rates the reasonableness of her adversary, and perhaps under- 
rates the danger of revolution in the Peninsula created by 
demands which Spanish soldiers consider derogatory to their 
country. People who have access to Mr. McKinley testify 
that he is slowly rising to the height of his great position, 
and exhibits many of Mr. Lincoln’s qualities,—in particular, 
remarkable decision and nerve. 





It is said that a furious struggle is going on in the Govern- 
ment of Madrid between the Ministers who think it time to 
make overtures for peace, and those who would go on with 
the war indefinitely. For the moment the war party has 
triumphed, and Sefior Sagasta, who is neutral, remains 
Prime Minister, but it is believed that after the fall 
of Santiago, even he will request peace from the United 
States. We think he is much more likely to resign in favour 
of a military Cabinet, the soldiers, the Church, and the 
populace being decidedly for war, but even if he asks for 
peace he is not likely to secure it. There is not the smallest 
evidence that either he or his colleagues, or the people of 
Spain, are prepared to offer reasonable terms. They are 
willing to grant independence to Cuba, but they wish to keep 
Porto Rico and the Philippines, though they would concede 
to the States a coaling-station in the latter colony. These 
terms, which would leave millions of colonials at Spanish 
mercy, and almost involve treachery towards the Tagals and 
their leader, Aguinaldo, will not be accepted even if Madrid 
concedes an indemnity for the loss of the ‘ Maine,’ and of this 
there is as yet no hint. President McKinley’s reply to 
General Toral, who offered to surrender Santiago on condi- 
tion that his troops were allowed to march away, indicates 
that Washington has made up its mind that the terms shall 
be dictated by the victor, not suggested by the vanquished. 
It must not be forgotten that behind the Cuban question 
there is a financial question, and that Spain as yet insists on 
guarantees for the Cuban Debt, which, whenever they are 
formulated, will be rejected by America with a certain amaze- 
ment at their audacity. 


The danger created by the presence of German cruisers in 
the harbour of Manilla is not over yet. The Germans will 
not obey hints as to their movements, fraternise in the city 
openly with the Spaniards, and appear inclined to side with 
them, if not against the Americans, against the native 
insurgents. Recently, the Captain of the ‘Irene’ even 
threatened to fire upon the latter when they were attacking 
Grande Island, in Subig Bay, and compelled them to desist, 
They reported the matter to Admiral Dewey, who sent two 
gunboats to the spot with orders to “ investigate” the matter. 
The gunboats shelled Grande Island and induced it to sur- 
render, and the ‘Irene’ steamed away. Itis possible that the 
German officers are acting without instructions, as the German 
Ambassador in Washington assures the authorities there 
that Germany is most friendly, but when the bombardment 
begins Admiral Dewey may find many reasons for complaint. 
He is waiting for the remainder of the reinforcements as 
his huge monitors have not arrived, and as General Merritt, 
who is to be the ad interim Governor of the Philippines, 
wishes to have all his troops in readiness to act in case the 
insurgents should get infuriated. They swarm in the city, 
and have Malay blood in their veins. 


The Dreyfus case is once again holding the attention of 
France. M. Cavaignac, in his recent speech, declared that 
Dreyfus had, on the day of his degradation, confessed 
his guilt to an officer, or, rather, that he confessed to 
having given documents as a bait “with the object of 
procuring more important ones.” On Tuesday the Siécle 
and the Aurore published a note written by Dreyfus to 
his counsel on the day of his degradation stating that 
Major du Paty had come to him asking him on behalf of 
the Minister whether he had not meant merely to lay a bait 
and had then found himself caught fatally in the trap. 
“T replied that I had never had relations with any agent 
or attaché, that I had undertaken no such process as baiting, 
and that I was innocent.” This letter certainly puts a very 
different complexion on the alleged confession. It looks as if 
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Major du Paty, convinced of the bait theory, had stated it to, 
and urged it on, Dreyfus and then, from some indication he 
chose to think conclusive, had inferred that Dreyfus prac- 
tically admitted the theory. There is nothing commoner than 
for men red-hot with a theory of guilt to say that when the 
suspected person had it put to him he virtually admitted it. 
The letter in fact makes the alleged confession of very little 
value. 


Even more sensational than this answer to the alleged 
confession is the letter addressed to M. Brisson, the Prime 
Minister, by Colonel Picquart, in which that officer makes 
certain assertions as to the secret documents, referred to by 
M. Cavaignac in his speech in the Chamber, in order to prove 
the guilt of Dreyfus. The Minister of War quoted three. 
“Tam in a position,” says Colonel Picquart, “to prove 
before any competent tribunal, that the two documents dated 
1894 cannot possibly apply to Dreyfus, and that the one dated 
1896 has all the marks of a forgery.” As Colonel Picquart 
was Head of the Secret Intelligence Department this declara- 
tion is of the utmost importance. M. Cavaignac has retorted 
by ordering the prosecution and arrest of Colonel Picquart, 
and this took place on Wednesday. At the same time Major 
Esterhazy and his mistress were arrested on a charge of 
forging letters, post-cards, and telegrams, and their papers 
were seized. 

The degradation of the central power in China has at last 
begun to produce its natural results. A revolt has broken 
out in Kwangsee, controlled, it is said, by the managers of 
the Triad, the great secret society of China, long since 
organised for the expulsion of the Manchus from the throne. 
They provoked the great Taeping Rebellion which in 1851-65 
nearly conquered Southern and Central China, and was only 
put down by the army formed by General Gordon. The 
present insurgents also call themselves Taepings, and have, it 
is believed, purchased the adhesion of the “ Black Flags,” 
the banditti of South-Western China, who on one occasion 
defeated a French army, and so drove M. Jules Ferry out of 
power. Aided by these men the present rebels, whose leader 
is that remarkable person Sun Yat Sen, the Chinese doctor 
recently kidnapped in London and detained in the Embassy, 
have conquered the cities of Kwangsee as far as Wuchan, and 
are now besieging that important city, the tenth which they 
have attacked, hitherto with success. Should it fall they will 
move onwards to Canton, where the Mandarins are in great 
alarm knowing well that the invaders have thousands of ad- 
herents within the city itself. The exact object of the revolt 
is unknown, but it is believed to be anti-Tartar and anti- 
foreigner, and to be marked, as the first Taeping movement 
was, by great slaughter and cruelty. It is too early to 
prophecy about results, but the movement may attain large 
proportions, and perhaps ultimately compel European inter- 
ference. 


A kind of jacquerie has broken out in Galicia, and has 
required very severe measures for its suppression. The 
peasantry there, who are very poor, and, as Englishmen 
would think, much oppressed, detest two classes,—the land- 
.ords who employ them, and the Jews who sell them every- 
thing they buy. Recently the latter antipathy rose under 
clerical provocation to fever-heat, and they attacked the Jews 
everywhere, plundering their shops and clubbing them when- 
ever they appeared on the roads. The authorities did not 
care much, but the rioting extended to all the rich, and then 
they did care, and put in force a local law of extreme 
severity. Half Galicia was placed in a state of siege so 
rigid that the military authorities are not only authorised 
to inflict death for rioting, but are bound to do it. The 
peasantry immediately shrank back into their hovels, the 
Jews came forth on the roads, and there was “ quiet every- 
where ;” but Galicia will require an extra garrison for some 
time. Englishmen always think of “ Austria ” as the quietest 
of Empires, but there are elements in some of the States 
which compose that word which make it quite possible that 
the “social problem ”—in other words, the distribution of 
wealth—may produce bloodshed there first of all. The 
people, half civilised, are just awakening to consciousness; 
a large proportion of them have not enough to live on—are 
in fact mere serfs—and they have not a notion how to obtain 
improvement except by violence. Thev have an idea, too, like 














the Russians, that the Emperor is on their side, and that if 
they could be rid of the wealthy and the Jews they would liye 
happily ever after. As they are brave men and have all been 
drilled, their ignorance makes them very formidable indeed, 


In the House of Lords on Friday, July 8th, Lord 
Strathcona and Mountroyal moved the second reading of 
the Colonial Marriages (Deceased Wife’s Sister) Bill, ang 
explained that its object was to render a marriage between a 
man and his deceased wife’s sister lawfully contracted in the 
Colonies valid in the United Kingdom. The Bill did not 
interfere with the law here, but merely recognised the 
marriages of persons domiciled in Colonies where such 
marriages were allowed. Marriages of this kind were held to 
be valid for the succession to real property in almost every 
country except the United Kingdom. The Lord Chancellor 
opposed the Bill, mainly because what it would do was to alter 
the succession to real property in this country. The Colonies 
appeared to want to dictate to us as to the law regarding 
succession to real property; this they had no right to do. 
Lord James of Hereford replied in a speech which greatly 
impressed those who heard it by its power and eloquence, 
Every great Colony but one had legalised marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister. If these laws were immoral and unjust 
they ought not to have received the Royal Assent. Ulti- 
mately a division was taken, and the second reading was 
carried by a majority of 83 (129 to 46). The Prince of Wales, 
the Duke of Devonshire, and nearly all the Liberal Unionist 
Peers voted in the majority. With the minority voted Lord 
Salisbury, Lord Cross, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, and ten 
Bishops. For ourselves, we are heartily glad that the second 
reading was carried, and hope that the Bill may be successful 
in the Commons. It cannot be right that a man should be 
legitimate in Canada and illegitimate in England. When we 
did not disallow the Colonial Acts we made legislation like the 
present Bill a political necessity. We should like to see as 
near an approach as possible to a common marriage law for 
the whole Empire. Diversity such as exists in the United 
States is a national misfortune. 


In the House of Commons on Friday a curious little inci- 
dent arose in the discussion of the Irish Estimates. Some 
wonderful Celtic gold ornaments were lately discovered in 
Ireland and bought by the British Museum and transferred 
to England. This the Irish very naturally and rightly, as we 
think, regard as unfair, and they ask that the treasures 
should be “restored” to Ireland. Unfortunately, there 
is a statute which prevents the British Museum parting 
with anything which it has once acquired. Mr. Balfour, how- 
ever, expressed his entire sympathy with the Irish demand, 
and promised to see what he could do. Even if a Bill is 
necessary, the Museum ought to be made to release the gold 
ornaments and present them to Dublin. We are not for any 
wanton decentralisation of the national collections, but 
Dublin should without question be the home of all forms of 
ancient Irish art. 


The Parliamentary feature of the week has been the ont- 
break of obstruction among a certain section of the Radical 
Home-rulers, their object being te embarrass the Government 
in the work of passing the Irish Local Government Bill. 
Naturally enough, this has led to a good deal of ill-blood with 
the Irish Members, who are very anxious to secure the safety 
of the measure. On Wednesday the Speaker, in view of the 
tactics of the Radical Home-rulers, declared, indeed, that an 
endeavour was being made to move a series of amendments 
all raising precisely the same points and supported by the 
same arguments. In spite, however, of this, the work of 
obstructing went on, and the friction between the Radical Home- 
rulers and their former allies became very strongly marked. Mr. 
Healy carried the war into the enemy’s country by hinting that 
there was a Nonconformist Marriages Bill coming on, which 
might require a good deal of discussion, while Mr. Redmond 
made a stately protest against the waste of valuable time, and 
declared that the Irish people would take note of the action 
of their friendsand allies. Mr. Dillon, meanwhile, only wailed 
somewhat feebly over this sad scrimmage among friends. On 
Thursday the debate was resumed, but the firmness of Mr. 
Balfour and the suspension of the twelve o’clock rule, though 
it led to a very late sitting, secured the Bill being reported. 
The quarrel is a very curions one, and may lead to important 
consequences. 
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Sir John Gorst was discussed in the House of Lords on 
Tuesday, the Archbishop of Canterbury wanting to know 
why he had said that the religious instruction in Board- 
schools was better than in voluntary schools. In making 
that statement the Vice-President had stepped altogether 
beyond his functions. The Duke of Devonshire, in reply, 
read a letter from Sir John Gorst, in which he stated that 
he had given his opinion not as Vice-President, but as a 
private member. The Duke thought that answer suflicient, 
but rebuked with official “regret” his remark that squires 
and farmers were no friends to education. That was not 
true, and had it been true could not be known to the speaker. 
Lord Kimberley thereupon dotted the “i’s” of the rebuke, 
declaring that a Minister of the Crown iad no business to 
express private opinions upon public matters. It seems to 
ug that Sir J. Gorst’s excuse makes matters infinitely 
worse, because, if accepted, it would destroy all con- 
fidence in any statement made by a Minister of the 
Crown. We can only trust that the next time he states 
his private opinion it will, for obvious reasons, not be mis- 
taken for that of the Vice-President of the Council. It is 
more convenient for the public service to fill that great office, 
which is really that of Minister of Education, with a gentle- 
man who has not two voices, and does not, as a rule, disagree 
with himself. 


On Saturday last Lord Rosebery unveiled a memorial to 
Edmund Burke which has been placed in the church of St. 
Mary and All Saints, Beaconsfield. At the necessary 
luncheon, held at Hall Barn (Sir Edward Lawson’s house) 
Lord Rosebery, after pointing out that the approved pro- 
nunciation after the Dizzy peerages was Beaconsfield, 
not Beconsfield, gave a very pleasant, if slight, picture of 
Burke. There were many Burkes, but the one whom they 
were thinking of specially that day was the “farmer ” Burke 
of Gregories. A contemporary account of Burke’s daily life 
had lately been published in a Scotch paper written by a 
Miss Shackleton. She described Burke compounding pills for 
his poorer neighbours. As he rolled his pills he said :—‘“I 
am like an Irish Peer whom I used to know, who was also 
fond of dealing out remedies to his neighbours. One day 
that nobleman met a funeral, and asked a poorer neighbour 
whose funeral it was. ‘Ob, my lord,’ was the reply, ‘that’s 
Thady So-and-So, the man whom your lordship cured three 
days ago.’” We have dwelt elsewhere not too favourably 
on Burke’s personality, but his pleasant wholesome country 
life in Buckinghamshire should always be remembered by 
those who are disgusted at the violence and bad taste that 
marked a great part of his career as a politician. 


On Tuesday Mr. Balfour made his promised statement as 
to the course of business during the remainder of the Session. 
Supply was not as forward as it ought to be owing to the long 
discussions which had taken place on foreign affairs without 
asingle vote being taken. If the three extra days allowed 
for by the rnle were taken there remained six days more for 
Supply. The debate on Mr. Chamberlain’s exceptional pro- 
posal for a special vote for the West Indies would not, 
however, be taken out of these six days. There were three 
Bills which had not yet been introduced which ought to pass, 
—the Teachers’ Superannuation Bill, the Irish Poor Law 
Relief Bill, and the Colonial Loans Bill. The Irish Local 
Government Bill, the Criminal Cases Evidence Bill, the Vacci- 
nation Bill, the Prisons Bill, the London Universities Bill, 
the Habitual Inebriates Bill, the Local Taxation (Scotland) 
Bill, and the Mercantile Marine Fund Bill, were all Bills 
which he hoped would pass. Mr. Balfour then mentioned 
certain Local and Departmental Bills which he trusted would 
not create any opposition, and then named the Bills 
which would have to be abandoned,—including the Private 
Bill procedure for Scotland. There has, of course, been the 
usual amount of grumbling about this announcement, and the 
usual complaints that the Government have not managed 
well. We cannot agree. Given the nature of the machine 
with which he has to deal, we believe that Mr. Balfour has 
got out of it quite as much work as it was capable of 
producing. No foreman can get rapid work out of his gang 
if it is the master’s order that they are to be allowed to talk 
as much as they like. 


It is with the greatest possible satisfaction that we record 
the result of the Imperial Conference on Postal Rates. It 





was announced on Wednesday that arrangements had been 
made for an Imperial penny postage between Canada, New- 
foundland, the Cape and Natal, and certain of the Crown 
Colonies. Australia and New Zealand, as well as India, will 
doubtless soon follow suit, and we shall then reach the ideal of a 
penny stamp carrying a letter wherever the Union Jack flies. 
We venture to prophesy that the final result of the measure 
will be as financially profitable as was the penny post in the 
United Kingdom. The effect of the change in helping to unite 
the Empire cannot, of course, be doubted. If people are to feel 
themselves members of one great community they must 
have the power of speaking to each other, and this power they 
get by the penny post. In three years the Colonial letters will 
have quadrupled. The next step should be a penny post 
between the Empire and the United States. 

England is not often betrayed, but a remarkable trial this 
week at Devonport shows that foreign Powers include her in 
their schemes for obtaining information by treachery. William 
Matthews, a signalman on board the ‘Ganges,’ surrendered 
himself, and admitted that he had stolen a signal-book of great 
importance, under promise of a heavy foreign bribe. Before 
the transaction was complete, however, his conscience smote 
him; he destroyed the book, and made a full confession. At 
his trial he pleaded “ Guilty,” and was sentenced to eighteen 
months’ penal servitude, and dismissal with disgrace. The 
sentence would have been much heavier, but that the Govern- 
ment thought the production of evidence would be injurious 
to the public service. The time of the affair was immediately 
previous to the Spanish-American War, when some Continental 
Powers were exceedingly anxious to discover the line which 
the British Government had resolved to take. 


Mr. Doughty, the Liberal Member for Grimsby, has shown 
his good sense as well as his pluck by writing a letter to his 
constituents abandoning Home-rule and declaring his inten- 
tion in future of strengthening the Liberal Unionists, instead 
of wasting years of his life in ploughing the sands in the hope 
of some day “putting in power a Party to introduce a Home- 
rule Bill, and to hold office during the pleasure of the Irish 
members.” The letter begins by a very sound and able 
denunciation of the new Irish financial grievance, which was 
indeed the chief cause of Mr. Doughty’s revolt. “The 
manufacture of this new Irish grievance demonstrated to me 
most conclusively the impossibility of any English Party 
ever satisfying Irish Nationalist and Parnellite demands.” 
But, asks Mr. Doughty, is it Home-rule that Irish Mem- 
bers desire, or is their ultimate object separation? ‘From 
my observation and experience in the House of Commons I 
regret to say that I am driven to the latter conclusion.” On 
every occasion that foreign complications have arisen, Irish 
Members have expressed their delight, and one of their most 
prominent leaders declared that if the Irish could prevent it 
there should be no understanding between Great Britain and 
America. “In view of these facts, I cannot conceive how any 
English party desiring to maintain the unity and prosperity 
of the Empire can commit themselves to another Home-rule 
Bill.” It would, of course, be easy to exaggerate the im- 
portance of Mr. Doughty’s act, but at the same time we 
must not forget that when a party really has the country 
behind it, it never loses Members. What Mr. Doughty has 
been thinking for the last few weeks has also been thought 
and said in thousands of Liberal houses. That is the real 
significance of his resignation. 


Tbe Radicals have been disappointed in their hope of 
carrying Gravesend. The contest ended on Thursday in a 
vote of 1,955 for Mr. W. Runciman, and 2572 for Mr. 
J. H. D. Ryder, showing a majority of 417 for the Con- 
servative. This is a reduction of the majority obtained by 
Mr. Palmer in 1895, which was 1,187, but is far above the 
Conservative majority in 1885, which was only 66. The poll 
was a heavy one, and the Radicals are contented because the 
Conservative numbers did not increase and theirs did. They 
forget that the former with their immense majority in 


| Parliament are comparatively indifferent to by-elections. 





Bank Rate, 25 per cent. 


New Consols (23) were on Friday, 111. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——_——_ 


WHAT DOES THE “RUIN” OF A STATE MEAN? 


HE whole European Press, with the Times at their 
head, are, as we believe, discussing the reasons 
which make for peace from a mistaken point of view. 
They think that Spain will be affected by arguments 
which would move the people to whom they are accus- 
tomed. They point out in the most reasonable way that 
if the war is protracted the terms will be heavier; that 
Spain has done enough for honour; that if she yields she 
may save the Philippines; and that if she goes on she will 
in no long time be completely “ruined.” Spain sullenly 
replies that if she has done enough for honour—which 
she thinks untrue while her army is undefeated—she has 
done nothing for vengeance; that she cares nothing for 
colonies if she is not to rule them as she pleases ; and that 
“ruin” is for her only an empty phrase. She can endure 
if she can do nothing better, and she will endure until 
either she obtains a chance for one savage spring with the 
knife, or until her enemy is wearied out with unfruitful 
efforts. The first answer is visibly true, and though it 
would matter nothing to Englishmen, who are forgiving, 
or to Frenchmen who are prudent, it matters much to 
Spaniards, who when their hearts are burning with the 
desire of revenge think life not worth living unless the 
fire is slaked. The second answer is, in a way, true also, 
Spaniards, like all Continentals, holding that colonies are 
estates, worthless if they pay no rent, or if the tenants will 
not touch their hats as their lord passes by. And the last 
answer is literally true,—for Spain cannot be ruined. When 
our contemporaries talk of “ruin” in such melancholy 
accents they are thinking of modern States, in which varied 
industries are essential to life, and credit is essential to 
the payment of wages, in which the National Debt is 
regarded as the bank of rewards for industry, and the 
stoppage of sea-borne trade means universal discomfort, 
or even hunger. Spain is not a modern State, but a 
medizval one, and if thrown back on medieval resources, 
would feel more at ease than she does now. Suppose the 
worst comes to the worst, that Cuba, Porto Rico, and the 
Philippines are lost, that American ships coal safely in 
Teneriffe and Minorca, and that Cadiz and Barcelona are 
both blockaded, and where in all that series of misfor- 
tunes is there ruin for Spain? Spain lives by corn and 
olives and vines, and they will not cease to grow; by 
breeding sheep, which will produce just as much wool; 
and by digging out minerals, which will be entirely deaf 
io the roar of dynamite cannon. The goods she sells will 
all bear a slight increase of price, and can all be exported 
without difficulty or danger through Portugal or France. 
Her Navy is extinguished, but what was the use of it? 
and her Army is already refilled to its war strength of 
two hundred thousand men, all burning with hatred of 
America. Her people are not dependent upon trade, but 
upon agriculture and mining, and will go on ploughing 
and digging as unaffected by warships off the coast as if 
they were working in another planet. The repudiation 
of the Debt will ruin a class, and impoverish some 
towns, but it will positively enrich the Army by 
leaving more revenue for its pay, and make taxation 
lighter for the people. As for the danger to the dynasty, 
that depends upon the Army, which could enlarge and 
enrich Spain if it accepted Prim’s counsel and brought in 
the Braganzas; while as to the discredit of statesmen and 
Deputies, Spain at bottom of her grim and sardonic heart 
holds the former to be fatuous rogues, and the latter to be 
a tribe of nominees intent on pillaging her resources. 
The taxes? The external taxes are mortgaged to the 
Debt, which on the hypothesis will no longer exist; and 
who, if the soldiers support the law, is to defy the tax- 
gatherer of internal revenue? Order? Why, if the 
soldiery choose, should there be less order than at 
present, an order which would drive an Englishman 
mad, seeing that no policeman would protect him and no 
Civil Court collect his debts, but none the less an order 
which Spaniards have endured for ages ?_ There is nothing 
in the defeat of Spain to produce the kind of anarchy 
which destroys population; and without such anarchy 
whence in a land like Spain is the predicted ruin 
to arise? The war in its results is positively trivial 
compared with the war with Napoleon, and the Spain 





which survived that is in all essentials the Spain of 
to-day, as independent of every danger till actuall 
subjugated by armed men as America herself. Dully, 
angrily, but by instinct, Spain perceives these truths, and 
will either go on with the war, or punish those who 
compel her, with her thirst for revenge ungratified, to 
abstain from its prosecution. 

In truth, a country cannot be ruined except by subju- 
gation, by famine, or by a change in the character of its. 
people. We all exaggerate to an excessive degree the 
value of the State mechanism, and especially the financial 
side of it. The mechanism is invaluable to a complex 
civilisation, but comparatively worthless to a simple one. 
So long as the people are left, and the land, and the sun 
and the rain, a people not dependent on manufactures can 
recover from anything, and that, too, with marvellous 
rapidity. Nothing can happen to Spain which will make 
her situation so bad as that of France in 1796, when 
there was literally not money in the Treasury sufficient to 
provide the troops with boots, when the machinery of the 
State had gone to pieces, when the only industry open 
except agriculture was soldiering, and when to all appear- 
ance statesmen had ceased to exist. The “ruin” of 
France was described by every observer, and in five 
years she was at the top of the world, the most feared of 
earthly Powers, and but for the annual consumption of 
her lads in battle, one of the most prosperous. Spain 
herself was in the period between 1808 and 1814 conquered, 
ravaged, “decimated,” with all industries but ploughing 
at an end, with no occupation but fighting, and no pro- 
tection for any man except his own musket, and Spain 
survived practically unhurt, as she also survived her later 
loss of Transatlantic Empire. The loss of hostile colonies 
does not ruin a people, nor does the loss of fleets, or even 
defeat in war, if the invaders do but retire. France 
“lost” everything in 1815 and 1871, and there is 
France still, one of the only five Powers which are 
fully alive. Spain, of course, may ruin herself just as a 
man may. She may split herself up into independent 
Republics, and so cease to exist as Spain; or she may 
start a chronic civil war, and so spend all her strength in 
bleeding; or she may fall out of heart, cease to work, and 
so really ruin herself; but then all these things will be 
done by Spaniards, and no other agency. If she likes to 
reform her institutions, the war will not stop her. If she 
pleases to absorb Portugal, or unite with her, the war is 
not in her way. If she chooses to fill her half-filled plains 
with millions of Italians, as Argentina does, she has only 
to offer them justice, protection, and a scrap of land, and 
they will come swarming in on every side. She may be 
ruined, in fact, as she has always been ruined, by her own 
tolerance of misgovernment; but the war will in the end 
enrich rather than ruin her, and the argument for peace 
from that terror is a baseless one. ‘The true and the only 
argument for peace is that the war is a futile one; that 
victory is impossible; that as no man ever contends with 
an earthquake, or a flood, or a discharge of electricity, sc 
no nation is bound to contend with forces palpably too 
great for resistance to be reasonable. That argument, 
if the facts could be made clear to them, would per- 
suade even Spaniards, who do not expect a matador 
to fight the bull unarmed, though it may not prevail 
with the only organised force in Spain, the soldiery, who 
say: ‘We will yield when we are defeated, not before. 
We, at least, are not ruined, though we shall be if we 
retreat from the field without firing a shot.” Their 
opinion will probably prevail, and the war will be pro- 
tracted, but Spain will not be ruined by her soldiers’ 
persistence. Her credit may be destroyed, we think will 
be, though her Finance Minister haughtily denies it; vut 
if Governments like those which have prevailed in Spain 
for many years are to continue, the suspension for a few 
years of the power of borrowing will be a positive gain to 
the country. Without colonies she can wait for a fleet, 
the taxes suffice for the Army and the civil administration,. 
which is overloaded with employés, and as for railway 
development and the rest of it, if Spain is driven to trust, 
like Great Britain, to private enterprise and capital, so 
much the better for her. We wish for peace because we 
believe that America has received a sufficient lesson as to 
the dangers of isolation and unreadiness for war, but to 
say that continued war will ruin Spain is to mistake all 
the conditions under which Spain exists. She can live 
very well, as Prussia used to live, without a Debt, with- 
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out a fleet, without colonies, trusting in the strength of 
her Army, the patriotism of her people, and, if we may 
yenture on what seems so impossible a prediction, the 
efficiency of her internal government. Just think, when 
her ruin is talked of, what rulers like the Hohenzollerns, 
after al] that has happened, would make of Spain. 





THE CHINESE REVOLT. 


F the telegrams from China as to the revolt in the 
Southern provinces are not exaggerated, and if the 
Triads—the strongest and most dreaded of all the Chinese 
secret societies—have really joined the insurgents, we may 
be on the eve of one of the most momentous revolutions 
that have ever affected Asia. If the revolt spreads—and 
mind, if it does spread, it will be like wildfire and not by 
any smouldering process—and if the Manchus fail to 
meet it and crush it, the whole Chinese Empire will be on 
fire, and very possibly all the European Powers who have 
possessions that march with Chinese territory—Russia, 
France, England, and now Germany—will be placed in a 
position of extreme difficulty. It is possible, of course, 
that the revolt may after all come to nothing, but we 
assume for the moment that it is a serious movement. 
This granted, it becomes of great interest to consider 
what will be the possible and probable effects. 


Let us begin by considering what would happen if, after 
a bloody struggle, the Manchus were to succeed in putting 
down the rebels by means of their own resources. That, 
we admit, is not a very likely thing to happen; but suppose 
it did, it is clear that the Government at Pekin would be 
very much braced and strengthened by the effort. To put 
down a rebellion in a district with a population equal to 
that of France and Germany must mean the creation of 
an efficient army. Butif an efficient army were created 
to put down rebels at home it might be used to keep 
off invaders from abroad. An unsuccessful rebellion on 
a great scale might, that is, save China. Take next the 
far more likely case that Pekin would alone be 4tterly 
unable to carry out a great campaign, and that she would 
be forced to seek military help from abroad, as in the case 
of the Taeping Rebellion, Under present circumstances 
we may be pretty sure that the would-be Gordon if 
he were a white man, and not a Japanese, would be a 
Russian. Let us suppose Russia to have lent a body of able 
officers to the Chinese. Can we doubt that if they won the 
battle for her, China would at once pass under the military 
tutelage of Russia? But must we assume that a Chinese 
army, even when led by Russian officers, would be able to 
put down arebellion on the scale of the Taeping rising, for, 
remember, that is what we are contemplating ? We think 
it more than doubtful. Gordon had a very hard task and 
only just succeeded. But in his time Pekin was not nearly 
30 “hopeless and helpless” as it is just now. Agatn, Gordon 
had a fair field, and no European Power was other than 
anxious that he should win the battle. A Russian 
Gordon under existing circumstances could expect no 
such benevolent feeling. If England knew that his 
success would mean the control of China by Russia, 
she could not be expected to be very anxious to 
see him successful. The result would be that English 
influences in the revolted provinces, though not of course 
actively hostile, might very likely be of a kind that would 
encourage the rebels. If the rebels were to set up a form 
of government in Southern China, and were to show them- 
selves possessed of real military force, the British Govern- 
ment might well argue that it would be more to our 
advantage to see them retain their position than to witness 
their destruction. Such an attitude, though it did 
not involve any active help, would distinctly improve the 
chances of the rebels. We could not be expected to welcome 
the invasion of the Yangtse Valley by a Russian Gordon, 
and this might be enough to turn the scale and to pre- 
vent the putting down of the rebellion. Another alterna- 
tive to be considered is the complete success of the rebels, 
—their conquest of Pekin, the destruction of the Manchu 
dynasty, and the restoration of the old line of the Mings, 
Which for some strange reason, probably of a ceremonial 
kind, has been allowed to linger on for two hundred years 
In secure insignificance. The secret societies are said to 
have an esoteric rhyme which bids them— 


“ Out with the Ching, 
In with the Ming,” 





and if they won they would doubtless try their best te 
carry it out. But the destruction of the Manchu rulers 
of China, and the substitution for them of a new dynasty 
the product of the sword, must have the most far-reaching 
effect. It might make a new and very strong barrier 
against the Russianadvance. In fact, Russia, who dreams 
of inheriting the power of the Manchus, would find herself 
forestalled. 


We have taken the alternatives of an unsuccessful and 
of a successful revolt, but it is needless to say that they are 
not the only alternatives. It is quite possible that the 
revolt may be half successful, and the rebels may go on 
attacking the dying Empire for many years. China, as 
we pointed out before, isa great sperm-whale attacked 
from many sides. The rebels may only prove the addi- 
tion of another harpooner. That is, the rebellion may 
simply fall into line as one of many disintegrating 
forces. While the European Powers are tearing off great 
pieces from outside, the rebels may be tearing them off 
inside. Perhaps the best way to understand the possi- 
bilities in the case of China is to take the case of the 
Mogul Empire. Three forces destroyed the Moguls. First, 
there was the internal weakness, and the tendency of the 
great Satraps to revolt, or rather revolt in all but name, 
for even when most insolent and lawless they liked to get. 
their grant from Delhi. Next, there was the “nibbling ” 
round the coasts done by France and England, and even 
Denmark and Holland,—a “nibbling” which soon resulted 
in the acquisition of large tracts of country. Then came 
a great internal revolt,—the rise of the Mahratta power. 
The effect of the revolt was to intensify the other 
tendencies towards disintegration. The “ Nizams” and 
‘“‘Nabobs,” when they had to organise armies to defend 
themselves against internal enemies, had half learnt the 
lesson of throwing off the Imperial yoke. Again, even a 
province whose ruler did not want to revolt was forced to 
become independent when it was cut off by the rebels 
from all communication with the central Government. 
Lastly, the fear of the rebels threw the Viceroys into the 
hands of the foreigners. They needed protection, and 
when they could not get it from Delhi, sought it from the 
English or the French. Thus, though the Mahrattas 
never completely conquered India, they greatly stimulated 
its disintegration. But for Sivajee and his successors, the 
Empire would have perished far more slowly. In all 
probability it will be the same in China. If the rebellion 
spreads, and, though it does not succeed in utterly 
destroying the Manchus, allows the rebels to hold their 
own, and makes them a great force, we shall at once see a 
tendency begin in the Mandarins who rule the great 
provinces to act independently and to seek foreign influence 
and help. Those provincial Governments that are not 
submerged will stand up like independent islands in a sea of 
anarchy. Thus internal disintegration and foreign plunder 
will go hand-in-hand. One province will become, first 
geographically and then politically, almost independent, 
and another will be seized by some foreign Power and 
“temporarily occupied” in order to prevent it being 
wasted by the rebels. But, it will be urged, when Russia 
sees all this beginning she will enter and peremptorily put 
a stop to the rebellion. Willshe? A hornets’ nest is not 
a place into which even the strongest of men likes to put 
his head, and China in the condition we have described 
will be far worse than any hornets’ nest. China in anarchy 
would want an army of a million men to keep her quiet, 
if the job had to be done quickly. We ate the Indian arti- 
choke leaf by leaf, and yet were once or twice nearly choked, 
but people seem to imagine that Russia can safely bolt 
twice as big an artichoke whole without any danger. Any 
way, the possibility of a great Chinese revolt is most im- 
portant, and the movement will necessarily be watched by 
the civilised world with intensest interest. If the Manchus 
determine to have white soldiers to help them, their best 
plan, as soon as the war is over, will be to get Americans. 
They will not excite jealousy, and will not imperil Chinese 
independence by looking to their own Government. But 
suppose, as is rumoured, the Chinese discard all white 
help and ask for a Japanese Gordon, and that we see a 
Japanese military caste controlling China and organising 
a native army and navy? ‘That will, indeed, be the 
Yellow Peril of which Russia will have to take heed. 
A thick Chinese spear-shaft with a head of Japanese 
steel would make a weapon that no soldier could afford 
to despise. 
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‘HE RESURRECTION OF THE DREYFUS CASE. 


W E make no attempt to decide whether Dreyfus is 

innocent or guilty. Like, possibly, the men 
who judged him, we have not seen the evidence which is 
supposed to prove the crime with which he is charged, and 
therefore we have no means of pronouncing whether the 
prisoner of Devil’s Island is or is not suffering under 
a false accusation. All that seems clear about the 
matter is that he was not condemned on the specific 
charge preferred against him, and that the testimony 
alleged to exist in secret archives which influenced his 
Judges to decide against him was never submitted to the 
prisoner in order that he might, if he could, show that 
it was false or did not concern his case. In fact, all 
that is certain is that Dreyfus was not legally convicted, 
or at any rate not convicted upon any system com- 
patible with ordinary notions of justice. Of course, in 
spite of this he may be a traitor, and apparently, for 
reasons not disclosed, or on general grounds, a body of 
honourable soldiers thought he was a traitor. That, no 
doubt, is a strong fact, and if it were a solitary fact we 
should be inclined to give very great weight to it. That 
is, if the men who sat on the Court-Martial, together with 
the military chiefs who set in motion the accusation and 
trial, said nothing but that they were convinced of 
Dreyfus’s guilt, and were perfectly happy in their belief 
of the substantial justice of his sentence, we should feel 
that it was more probable that a Court-Martial of honour- 
able soldiers had done substantial justice, than that they 
had condemned an innocent man. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, for this view, a certain number of things have 
gradually leaked out about the trial, and all that has thus 
come out has been so tainted and so equivocal that it is 
almost impossible to retain the feeling of confidence in 
the Tribunal which, primd facie, it inspires. 

As one watches the later developments of the trial 
one feels inclined to ask—* Can it be possible that sub- 
stantial justice could require to be bolstered up by 
the use of such men as Esterhazy and the ruin of 
such men as Picquart?” It is needless to say any- 
thing about Esterhazy, for the world is practically agreed 
as to his character. Take, however, the case of Colonel 
Picquart. Colonel Picquart was the youngest Colonel in 
the French Army,—i.e., its ablest and most rising officer. 
He was, if we remember rightly, head of the French Intelli- 
sence Department, and bore an absolutely unblemished 
reputation. This man knew the feelings about the Dreyfus 
case entertained at headquarters, and he might quite reason- 
ably, and indeed conscientiously, have argued that the 
responsibility was not his, and that his duty was to keep 
juiet and obey the orders of his superiors. If they acted 
unjustly, the fault was theirs, not his. Most gallantly, 
however, he has braved everything, or rather lost every- 
thing, in order to express his belief in the innocence of 
Dreyfus. One hesitates, indeed, to express what one feels 
ibout him, since the approval of the foreigner will, we 
fear, only do him hurt with his countrymen in their 
present mood. This, however, we must say. His 
conduct has been the one bright spot in the whole 
sordid business. But how is this man treated? One 
would have imagined that public opinion, even if it 
condemned him as a “crank” taken in by the wiles of 
Dreyfus, would have admitted him to be a brave man, 
and that he would have been honoured for his inde- 
pendence, however mistaken. Not a bit of it. He is 
hunted down as one who has dared to question the 
decrees of that mob of frantic and fanatical officers which in 
France now assumes the right to speak for “the Army” 
and to direct a sort of Imperium in Imperio. “ L’état c’est 
nus,” say the group of officers who have hung the sabre 
above the fauteuil of every Minister of State. But if the 
ruining, aud now the prosecution, of Colonel Picquart, 
and the patronage, and now the prosecution, of Esterhazy 
for the forgery of documents which appeared in the Zola 
case, are strange and sinister facts, what are we to say of 
the speech of the new War Minister, M. Cavaignac ? 
M. Cavaignac is apparently a wise, and certainly a high- 
minded, man. If, then, he had said on his honour that 
he was convinced that Dreyfus was guilty, and had added 
that he could, and would, say no more, it would have been 
lifhi-ult for unprejudiced people to have felt anything but 
zreatly moved by his action. But instead of doing that, 
2e says he will bury the whole scandal by proofs of Dreyfus’s 





guilt, and he thereupon produces two uncorroborated 
untested letters, written by some one not named to some 
one also not named, which refer to somebody whose 
initial was apparently “ D,” or for whom “D” stood ag 
the symbol. Another letter was alleged to contain the 
word Dreyfus in full, but nothing was stated as to its 
origin, nor as to its authenticity. Lastly, M. Cavaignac 
brought up a very ambiguous statement that Dreyfus 
confessed his guilt to certain officers who talked to 
him on the day of his degradation. It is certain] 
a strange thing that any man of reasonable good sense 
could imagine that the case against Dreyfus was improved 
by statements of this kind. Surely there must be some. 
thing very peculiar about a condemnation which has to be 
supported by such methods. 


The advocates of Dreyfus in the French Press were 
not unnaturally delighted with the speech of M. Cavaignac, 
and especially with his statement that France was per. 
fectly free to treat her internal affairs as she chose, 
This does away with the plea that no French Government 
dare tell the real truth about Dreyfus. But, as if M. 
Cavaignac’s speech were by itself not enough to reopen 
the whole case, the Government has prosecuted Colonel 
Picquart and also Hsterhazy. At the trials which will 
now take place it will, one would think, be extremely 
difficult for the Judges to avoid hearing evidence which 
will touch very closely on the guilt of Dreyfus. At 
any rate, the campaign in the country will proceed with 
redoubled fury. What will be the final result it is im. 
possible to say. At present, it looks as if all France were 
determined to refuse the plea for revision, but the tide of 
public opinion sometimes turns very rapidly in France. The 
great difliculty is of course the Army. Ifthe Army chiefs 
were reasonable, they would allow the President to appoint 
a Commission of three men—say, a General like General 
Saussier, an Admiral of high character, and the best Judge 
in France—to inquire exhaustively into the whole case, and 
advise the President whether he should, or should not, 
exercise the prerogative of mercy and release Dreyfus. 
Unfortunately, however, for France, the Army would, we 
suppose, consider that to bea slur upon them. It has 
become the chief item in the code of military honour ta 
maintain the guilt of Dreyfus. If Dreyfus were let out 
on the consideration of “ Not proven,” every French officer 
would feel insulted. Thus all France is perturbed, and 
the Government flounders in the mud because no Minister 
dare disobey the general voice of the Army. Only by 
humouring the Army can the civilian Constitution be 
maintained. Cromwell once called himself “the drudge 
of the Army.” What are we to say of the present 
Government in France? Yet events may prove even 
too strong for the Army and its drudges, and France 
may come to demand the “tabling” of the case against 
Dreyfus. But these are speculations that it is not worth 
while to pursue. All we can feel sure about at present is 
that France is again going to endure a Dreyfus crisis. And 
here the superstitious may perhaps sce a proof of Dreyfus’s 
innocence. It is often asserted that nothing can per- 
manently stifle the voice of justice. But is it not strange 
that the whole force of the French Government has been 
unable to prevent the cry of Dreyfus for justice ? When the 
French authorities set their teeth and refused absolutely 
to reopen the chose jugée it seemed hopeless to pursue the 
matter further. Innocent or guilty, Dreyfus, one felt, 
would never get another hearing. Yet in spite of all, the 
Dreyfus case still holds the field. All France almost is 
against him, and yet the country is perplexed and dis- 
ordered by this chose jugée, which we were told was to be 
regarded as a thing that could no more be questioned than 
the decrees of heaven. It is absurd to say that the Dreyfus 
campaign is merely an affair of money. Its two most im- 
portant supporters, Picquart and Zola, have certainly not 
taken it up for money. Meantime, if the advocates of 
Dreyfus do not make converts among the voters, the case 
certainly moves. Little by little, inch by inch, the Govern- 
ment have been forced to show something of their hand, and 
on every occasion the case against the prisoner has proved 
weaker than was supposed. This does not, of course, 
prove Dreyfus innocent, but at any rate it may be said 
with certainty that reasonable men now admit that the 
French Government have not nearly so good a case as 
was supposed,—or, rather, was necessarily inferred from 
their actions. Everything they have yet disclosed in sup- 
port of their contention has weakened, not strengthened, 
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their case. They may have some absolutely conclusive 
evidence in reserve, but if so, they are bottling it up as no 
old maid ever bottled her trumps at whist. 





OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 


E wish to state our own view of this complex matter 
with some clearness. We believe that the first 
necessity of the English people, and indeed of the general 
proletariat of Europe, is a decided, though not necessarily 
very large, increase to their weekly wages. With the 
exception of the specially skilled in the finer trades, or 
the thoroughly skilled in the rougher trades, they do not 
get enough silver at the end of the week to meet the new 
conditions of civilisation,—the necessity, that is, for better 
housing, for some modicum of instruction, and for those 
club subscriptions without which they cannot enjoy the 
advantages derivable from carefully managed association. 
Laws a good deal stronger than any Parliament can make 
render it certain that this increase must come of itself, 
from the rise and fall in the labour market, and not from 
outside interference, but we are full of hope that it will 
come, that combination, increased intelligence, and the 
spread of a new idea as to the moral obligation of insist- 
ing on a living wage, and of abandoning the trades which 
do not yield it, will steadily raise the general average. 
All workers ought to lead the Christian life, and, as 
Bishop Wilberforce is reported to have said, “that is 
difficult under a pound a week.” The second great neces- 
sity is honourable provision for workmen against the only 
source of weakness which involves no reproach, and cannot 
be escaped by anybody, namely, old age. We do 
in this country make under the Poor-law a provision 
against that weakness, so that nobody starves in the street, 
but it is not an honourable one. The requirement of 
Christianity is satisfied, but not the requirements of a 
community that has grown pitiful, that feels for feelings, 
and that at heart is doubtful whether its general pros- 
perity can be righteous while anybody is painfully un- 
prosperous. There is, therefore, a demand for some 
system which shall transmute a dishonouring provision 
into an honorific one; and it is this which Mr. Chamber- 
lain, with an insight highly creditable to his intelligence, 
has perceived, and has induced the Government to take 
the usual first steps towards providing. Those first 
steps have not led to action, have, indeed, seemed to 
prevent action, a Royal Commission having, it is said, 
reported that any such measure is impracticable, and 
Mr. Chamberlain is therefore abused; but he does not 
deserve abuse. He has perceived a great evil, he has 
called general attention to it, and he is intent on 
discovering means of removing the sole obstacle, no 
doubt a very grave obstacle, to providing a practicable 
remedy. 


That obstacle is not money, as everybody is just now 
declaring, but the pulpy condition of opinion which in 
England always precedes a great reform. Almost every- 
body is agreed that relief for the “aged”—that is, for 
everybody over sixty-five—should, if possible, be changed 
from relief through the workhouse into relief through 
pensions, but that unanimity upon the abstract question 
carries us forward but a little way. Before any 
concrete result can be arrived at the people must 
answer two or three questions which as yet they 
have not even formulated in the depths of their 
own minds, and which, if they were suddenly asked, 
they would probably answer wrongly. In the first 
place, do they mean everybody to have pensions, the Duke 
of Westminster as well as John Hodge, or only the desti- 
tute? They will all, we feel assured, say the destitute, 
and they will all say wrong. The well-to-do will not make 
a great sacrifice for so futile an end, which indeed can be 
secured without all this fuss. Pensions to the destitute 
only will leave them paupers still. They amount, in fact, 
to nothing but outdoor relief slightly more systematised. 
That could, we believe, be granted now if the Local 
Government Board liked; and if it could not, the change 
1s not worth any serious effort. Nobody would be much 
the happier, and the true object of the reform, which is 
to take the stigma of pauperism off the very old, would 
not be attained. They being in the proportion of 90 per 
cent. or more, persons who have worked are not to starve, 


be separated from the rest of the community. That is, i? 
seems to us, the ideal in view; and to secure that ideal, 
and also another end which we will mention directly, the 
pension must be, as Mr. Charles Booth recommends, a 
right inherent in every member of the community. Every- 
body is to be born with a right to a pension of 7s. a week 
at sixty-five, irrespective either of means or character, be 
he Duke or be he convict-loafer at the street corner. To 
discriminate between wealth and poverty in granting the 
pension is only to keep up the present system under another 
name, and is not a reform for which even a philanthropist 
can be required to take off his coat, or for which any states- 
man will consent to lose a night’s rest; while to discrimi- 
nate between the deserving and undeserving is to provide 
pensions for everybody except those who cannot live with- 
out them. Provision for everybody except Lazarus will 
never do, and never be voted for either. The sevond 
question is whence the money is to come, and that re. 
solves itself into a third,—Is the pension to be a dole 
from the State or a purchase made by a community every 
member of which will directly benefit by the arrange. 
ment? We maintain that the question answers itself, 
If it is to be a dole the money cannot be obtained. Mr. 
Booth, who is a careful statist, says the cost will be 
£20,000,000 a year, and that sum, if flung upon the 
rates, will add 50 per cent. to their weight, and if paid 
out of the Treasury, will involve an extra Income-tax of at 
least 1s. in the pound, which in time of war or great 
depression might be 1s. 6d. Parliament will not vote 
any sum of the kind, nor could Members, with the whole 
of the well-to-do in insurrection, keep their seats if it did. 
The money must be raised in some other way, and there 

seems to us only one way,—namely, some carefully super- 
vised system of universal compulsory insurance aided by 
the State. That is, in practice, every adult person must 
buy every week a fourpenny stamp, to be shown say when- 
ever he is paid wages, or asks for liquor, or pays rent, and 
the fund so collected must be supplemented by a grant 

A grand insurance fund, to be kept up by a compulsory 
purchase of stamps, managed and supplemented by the 
State,—that is the kind of scheme to which we shall 
probably come. There will be heaps of details to be 
settled, and of course the weight of the stamp will be 

affected by the age fixed for the pensions, by the amount, 

and by the ever-improving longevity of the population ; 

but something like this, we feel convinced, must be the 

pivot of a successful scheme. 

The country is not prepared for such a scheme? The 
country is never prepared for any scheme which its 
leaders have not carefully explained to it, and we dare 
say it is not prepared for this. There is always a difli- 
culty here in the way of every insurance scheme, half 
comic and half grievous, but exceedingly hard to sur- 
mount. The difficulty is that no average young English 
workman ever believes that he shall live beyond sixty- 
five. He accepts the possibility as an article of faith, 
and if hard pressed will admit that his grandmother did 
reach that age, but as to the chance of himself reaching 
it, he does not believe a word of it. Forty years hence is 
to him, in fact, what ninety-nine years is to the buyer 
of a lease, a rather stupid expression for eteruity. 
Consequently, until the people are a little more civi- 
lised, say up to the level of Scotchmen, no scheme 
involving long deferred benefits will ever be popular or 
ever regarded as anything but a tax. Still, it is a 
teachable people. It was taught Free-trade, which seems 
to be wholly beyond the intellectual grasp of most popu- 
lations, and it did submit peaceably to that astounding 
innovation, the abolition of the old Poor-law, a wise 
measure, but as violent a measure as the suppression of 
the monasteries. We do not despair, therefore, that ix 
Mr. Chamberlain will persevere, and if the economists 
will explain, and if the politicians will quarrel so angrily 
that they will make good speeches, a party may be found 
to carry a working scheme of pensions for old age. But 
anybody who thinks it will be carried without the kind of 
effort which carried Free-trade does not understand 
either the greatness or the feebleness of the English 
workman, his cool fearlessness as to the future, his 
absolute refusal to study any complicated proposal. He 
will trust Parliament as if it were God, but as to listening 
to Mr. Courtney and proportional representation, he sees 
there is a big sum in arithmetic to be done, and would dix 





not to be deprived of their liberty, and not in any way to 





fighting rather than work it out. 
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THE CONTINENTAL DISLIKE OF AMERICANS: 


E are unable to doubt, though we are unwilling to 
believe, that the feeling of the Continent is 
genuinely unfriendly to America. The Governments, of 
course, are fairly civil, but even they are beginning to 
talk among themselves, or sometimes openly, as in 
Count Goluchowski’s speech, of the “ Trans-oceanic peril ; ” 
but of the general aristocratic, middle-class, and, indeed, 
popular feeling there can be littledoubt. In newspapers, in 
clubs, in society, even in the street, the dislike of Americans, 
the wish that they might be defeated, the desire, if it were 
only safe, to give them some savage snub, is unmistak- 
able. Everybody out of office on the Continent sides with 
‘Spain ; everybody accepts stories to American discredit 
without inquiry; everybody assumes that in settling 
terms of peace America is bound to be gentle and self- 
denying, and to abstain from acquiring anything which 
she did not previously say she intended to acquire. There 
is an indignant surprise at the idea of her keeping the 
Philippines, or having the presumption to ask for Porto 
Rico. In fact, the disposition betrayed by the Russian 
‘journalist who calls the defeat of Admiral Cervera in a 
battle which the same Admiral is extolled for challenging, 
“a butchery,” is the disposition of the majority of Conti- 
nental men. They apologise for their dislike sometimes, 
as indiscreet or even unjustifiable, but they feel it, and 
that very deeply. That is a state of opinion which may 
one day gravely affect the politics of the world, and, 
indeed, affects them now, and it is worth while to inquire 
what it exactly means, and how far it is likely to be 
‘permanent. We see no reason to believe that it is a passing 
gust of emotion. The Continental peoples are not 
devoted to Spain, and, except in France for pecuniary 
reasons, are not specially interested in her prosperity. She 
is Catholic, no doubt, and the United States are Protes- 
tant; and there is a solidarité of Catholicism, but it is a 
very limited force in modern politics, and does not pre- 
‘vent Austria from leaguing herself in a bond of excep- 
tional strictness with the chief of Continental Protestant 
‘Powers. Italy is not so devoted to the Pope that his 
interests affect her judgment, and in Russia the usual 
trend of feeling is distinctively anti-Catholic,—one reason 
for the severity always displayed to Poland. Nor can we 
believe that the unfriendliness is merely a manifestation 
of dislike for Republics. The America of which the Con- 
tinent has any knowledge or recollection never was Mon- 
archical, and even if it had been, naticns do not greatly 
care about the institutions under which other nations, 
whether their rivals or not, may choose to live. If Russia 
were only weak, the autocracy might last for ever for all 
the Germans would care. The unfriendliness must have 
some deeper source than the momentary conflict between 
the Union and a European Power. 

We believe that it springs from precisely the same 
sources as the dislike for Great Britain herself,—namely, 
envy of a prosperity considered overweening, dislike for the 
bearing of Americans, and a vague apprehension akin to 
that felt by many Englishmen about Russia, that they 
will ultimately threaten the very existence—or is it the 
subsistence ?'—of less numerous races. Of these motives the 
former is, with the body of the peoples, the strongest. They 
hear incessantly from the emigrants as well as the journals 
of the marvellous wealth of Americans, of the success of 
‘their manufactures, of the expansion of their trade, and 
of the general wellbeing produced by all these causes. 
They see that the “ Yankees,” as they call them, bear none 
of the usual burdens, that they have no conscription, no 
need for watching their neighbours, no restraints upon 
their liberty ; and they detest them almost as strongly as 
Socialists detest the rich bourgeoisie. Why, they ask, 
should Americans be so happy while Europeans are so 
miserable ?—they want taking down. This distaste is 
increased by a belief that the Americans are not only 
no better than Europeans, but that they are morally and 
intellectually inferior to them, that their officials are 
corrupt, their clergy hypocritical, their masses given up 
to purely material interests. They care nothing for art, 
have never erected a building, and have produced no 
literature. They look on the Americans, in fact, much as 
a “mugwump” looks on an Alderman of Chicago, and 
sicken to think that such a people is, of all mankind, 
that which has succeeded best in the economic competi- 
ition, and has been most successful in uniting liberty and 
plenty. They cannot bear the peculiar American form of 








swagger, which is not like either their own swagger or 
that of Englishmen, and misunderstand their directness 
and realism in speech .as a form of boorishness, Al] 
people in the world, we have long noticed, are annoyed by 
the English habit of “chaff,” and the Continental is so vexed 
by American “ pawkiness,” and sub-satiric humour, that he 
even fails to recognise, what every Englishman sees, that 
kindliness to those who only demand equality is of the ver 
essence of the special American character. He thinks them 
spiteful as well as selfish, and looks upon their high tariffs, 
the result of a false political economy, as dictated by a wish 
to impoverish Europe and thrust it out of its natural 
right to compete for trade. The Continentals have, too, 
a certain fear of the Republic, an idea hardly formulated 
except among statesmen, but still visible in the masses, 
that it may attain to giant proportions, that it may one 
day arm itself, and that when it does the external com- 
merce of the Continent, if not its internal independence, 
will lie at the mercy of America. For all these reasons 
they hold Americans in detestation. 

These feelings have always existed since America became 
great, but the cover has been lifted off them in the shock 
of a new development. America bad till this year one 
great merit in Continental eyes which almost compensated 
for her many delinquencies and her detestable prosperity. 
She was a counterpoise to Great Britain. It was a 
universally diffused impression that Washington disliked 
London, that the frequent “ twisting of the lion’s tail” 
was only a symptom of a deep-seated impulse, that the 
two Powers must in the end quarrel for Canada, and that 
then the heartburning of the world would be assuaged by 
the common ruin of both. That pleasing prospect has 
been at all events blurred by the new amity between 
Great Britain and America, which may develop into an 
alliance that seems, not only to statesmen but to merchants 
and financiers of the Continent, to threaten to place the 
control of the world’s commerce in Anglo-Saxon hands. 
That is a horrible prospect to men who still believe at 
heart that all power transmutes itself into money, and 
who are well aware that if they themselves controlled all 
trade no rival would enjoy in peace so much as their 
leavings. The mere apprehension of such a result daunts 
able rulers, who, be it remembered, are haunted by the 
Socialist spectre, the fear that their countries will soon 
cease to produce enough for their increasing multitude of 
inhabitants, while it renders lower men savage in their 
estimate of the coming forces from which they have so 
much to fear. Imagine a “coster” who finds another 
coster in possession of all the profitable streets! Even the 
English, who as a rule fear nothing very keenly, find it 
hard to be just to Russia, to believe, for example, that 
she governs Central Asia much better than it was ever 
governed before; and men of the Continent once alarmed 
for their material wellbeing are much more bitter than the 
English ever are. The French, therefore, ridicule the idea 
of an Anglo-Saxon Alliance ; the Russians assert that itis 
a dream; and the Germans, with menace in their tones, 
declare that it would be “a world-peril.” Meanwhile, 
they all think themselves released from any temptation to 
hypocrisy, and bring daily precisely the charges against 
America which they brought, and bring, against Great 
Britain. The Americans are declared, like the British, 
to be supremely selfish, to be intent on exploit- 
ing the world—and Cuba—for their own advantage, 
to be always boasting of non-existent forces, and, 
above all—it is a curious charge considering what 
the writers of both nations habitually say about them- 
selves—to be monstrously hypocritical. The outburst will 
alter nothing, for States are guided by their interests 
rather than their opinions, but it tends, like many other 
circumstances, to divide the civilised world into two great 
camps, and to make Englishmen and Americans, who 
when let alone do not reflect very deeply about general 
positions, thoughtful with a newly born self-conscious- 
ness. ‘Have we really so much of the great fund pro- 
vided by Nature that all others are regarding us with 
wolfish eyes? Let us hope it is not so, but till we are 
certain let us keep each other company down the road.” 





A PENNY POSTAGE FOR THE EMPIRE. 
: ie result of the Imperial Conference on postal rates, 
if not entirely satisfactory, is at least far more 80 
than had generally been expected. We should have liked 
to see a simple intimation that there sha!l in future be a 
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uniform postage for letters throughout the whole extent 
of the Empire, that a penny shall carry a letter with 
equal certainty to Peckham Rye or New South Wales. 
But this larger wish does not blind us to the very great 
advance which the Imperial Conference has secured. 
Canada and South Africa are not the British Empire, 
but they are a very substantial portion of it, and between 
the United Kingdom and the vast territories known by 
these names there is now to be a penny post. Even this 
does not embody the whole of the gain. Any Crown 
colony which is willing to adopt it may be included in the 
arrangement, and it is inferred from the attitude of the 
Postmaster-General of Bengal, who was a member of the 
Conference, that India will not remain outside it. As 
regards the future, we cannot doubt that the remaining 
Colonies and dependencies will shortly follow this excellent 
example. We are only sorry that the change could 
not be announced to take place in every part of 
the Empire on the same day. Nothing could have 
so well expressed the growing sense of unity between 
the separated parts to which we must chiefly look for 
the consolidation of our vast dominions. But appeals 
of this kind are too little appreciated by English 
politicians. If it is easier to do a thing by stages they 
pay no attention to the imaginative value of doing it all 
at once. We see no reason why anything should have been 
suffered to stand in the way of an Imperial penny postage. 
It is, we take it, wholly a matter of money. It would be 
a popular change in every part of the Empire, provided 
only that the local revenue were secured against loss. 
We are unable to understand why the necessary guarantee 
against such loss could not at once have been given. 
Governments have sometimes an undue, or rather an 
inconsistent, tenderness for the pocket of the British 
taxpayer. They compound for a very large expenditure in 
one direction by refusing io consider a very small expendi- 
ture in another direction. In ordinary matters we are 
quite ready to admit the wisdom of striking a balance in 
this way. Cheese-paring may be a very proper form of 
economy when it is the only form that lies within our 
reach. We should never dream, for example, of finding 
fault with the Government if in these days of vast 
armaments it met every request for a grant-in-aid of local 
rates with a stiff refusal. But the case of an Imperial 
penny postage is an exceptional one. The objects likely to 
be obtained by its adoption are of immense importance, 
and the outlay is almost certain to be recouped in a very 
short time. 

It may seem, perhaps, that this is very exaggerated 
language to use in reference to a change which involves 
in each separate instance a saving of three halfpence. 
How can the consolidation of the Empire be furthered by 
80 insignificant a reform as this? We should reply that 
there are two aspects of the postage question which have 
a direct bearing on the consolidation of the Empire,—the 
trade aspect and the personal aspect. We confess that 
as regards the trade aspect it may be a little hard to 
believe that orders will flow in more quickly when they 
can be conveyed for a penny instead of as now for two- 
pence halfpenny. But it has again and again been proved 
that the slightest and most infinitesimal difference in cost 
may attract or repel the current of trade. When orders 
are very numerous, and competition in prices is very 
severe, even a very small saving may have large results. 
The smaller cost of postage becomes a permanent argu- 
ment in favour of Colonial as against foreign orders. 
Supposing that the goods wanted can be obtained of the 
same quality from either source, a saving of three half- 
pence in every communication in reference to them may, 
in the long run, determine the placing of a very large 
number. Nor is it only the economy that we have to 
look to. Under an Imperial penny postage the unity of 
the Empire would be insensibly brought home to every 
merchant and manufacturer, whether in the United King- 
dom or in the Colonies. As it is, there are two scales of 
postage, one for home letters and another for foreign letters, 
and for this purpose the Colonies are treated as foreign 
countries. Noone is wholly free from the influence that 
this distinction unconsciously exercises. The penny stamp 
stands for home and home associations. The more costly 
stamp stands for abroad and all the associations connected 
with being abroad. A man witha large correspondence, and 
who is continually dealing with home letters and foreign 
letters, is likely to divide the countries to which they are 








severally addressed on a similar plan. “Home” is where 
your letter will go fora penny. “ Foreign” stands for the 
countries to which it will go for twopence halfpenny. But 
in this latter group is included every part of the Empire 
beyond the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 
The merchant or manufacturer is thus taught to think 
rather of the things which divide than of the things 
which bring together the Empire. His correspondents in. 
Canada, in South Africa, in Australia stand on a level 
as regards postage with Germans or Frenchmen. We do 
not contend that this distinction is striking or vital. On 
the contrary, a moment’s reflection is enough to show that 
there is nothing in it. But then, the machinery of a 
gigantic trade leaves no room for moments of reflection. 
The habit of looking at things in a particular way goes 
on forming itself without attracting any notice until it 
has become too firmly established to be easily shaken. 
We talk about Imperial unity, but all the time we write 
to our fellow-subjects in other parts of the Empire as 
though they were strangers and foreigners. 


Nor is it only where trade is eoncerned that the present 
rate of Colonial postage does mischief. The same kind 
of process goes on wherever there is any postal intercourse 
between one portion of the Empire and another. We are 
all taught to think of Scotland and Ireland as “ home,” of 
Canada or Australia as “abroad.” Here, again, we set 
ourselves right in an instant, but why should we have to 
set ourselves right? Why should our first thought be 
always and naturally wrong, and only our second thought 
be right? Nor must the wider action of intercourse 
by letter be forgotten. It is not merely the pigeon- 
hole in which we instinctively place our Colonial corre- 
spondence that is of importance; it is the greater 
or less frequency of that correspondence. When a sor 
or a brother leaves home for a distant Colony the 
amount of the postage makes to the majority of people a 
real difference in the number of letters that pass between 
him and the relatives he has left behind. When these 
letters are few there is an insensible loosening even of the 
domestic tie, and how much more of the tie of country. The 
more intercourse there is between friends or members of 
the same family, some of whom have settled in South 
Africa or the West Indies, while others remain behind in 
the United Kingdom, the greater will be the encourage- 
ment on both sides to think of one another as they would 
think if they had only gone from Middlesex to Yorkshire. 
Now, nothing does so much to make this intercourse easier 
and more frequent as cheap postage. Few of us buy 
foreign stamps with as little thought as we buy ordinary 
stamps, and the distinction that exists in the buying of 
stamps is reproduced in the writing cf letters. 

Considering the variety of small influences, all making 
for Imperial unity, that can be commanded for the small 
and temporary outlay which England would incur if she 
guaranteed the Colonial post-offices against any loss 
arising from the reduction of postage, there is, to our 
minds, no question either that the change ought to be 
made without further delay, or that the very important 
forward step just taken by the Postal Conference will 
speedily be followed by others that will make that change 
co-extensive with the Empire. 








BURKE. 

I ORD ROSEBERY’S little speech on Burke at the 

4 unveiling of the memorial in Beaconsfield Church 
affords yet another proof of how eternally interesting Burke 
is to all English statesmen. The delight of the human mind 
in “principles ” and “fundamentals” is one of its never- 
failing attributes. Men always desire to know, or at any rate 
talk about and consider, the hidden springs and origins of the 
forces and conditions with which they deal. The farmer, 
however practical, if he has an active brain, cannot help 
thinking about the things which affect the growth of crops 
in the soil, and in the weather. So the statesman, even when he 
professes to abhor the academic politician, cannot help feeling 
interested in the great principles which underlie the action of 
men when grouped in societies and States, But the philosophy 
of politics was touched with a master hand by Burke. He is 
never dry or abstract or uninformed when writing about 
politics, and it is never possible, even when one utterly dis- 
agrees with him, to pass on with a smile and a declaration 
that if he had ever been through a contested election, 
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or sat in the House of Commons, he would have thought and 
‘written very differently. He writes always as the man who 
has seen with his own eyes, and not as a mere paper 
philosopher. In the “Reflections on the French Revola- 
+ion ” or the “Thoughts on the Present Discontents” 
there is never any suggestion of the pedant in his 
study, with folios around him instead of men, and paper 
and ink in lieu of flesh and blood. No wonder, then, 
that Burke interests the politicians. He gives them the 
delight of first principles and of generalisations, and yet is 
always at close quarters with his subject. One says: “That is 
sound and right,” or “That is wrong and mischievous,” but 
never “This is absurd and utterly impossible in real politics.” 


But though Burke was both a political philosopher and a 
practical politician, or rather a man who lived with and 
worked among practical politicians, it would be most unwise 
te talk as if he was equally great in these two capacities. The 
exact opposite is thetruth. He was a great and wise political 
philosopher, and a most unsuccessful and unwise politician. 
Lord Rosebery, following many previous critics, speaks as if 
Burke’s exclusion from the Cabinet was something strange 
and unjustifiable. It was the most natural and proper thing 
in the world. Burke’s violence and imprudence, his frenzied 
partisanship, and his more than eighteenth-century love of a 
job quite unfitted him for the work of counsel and government. 
It was not pride of birth that prevented the great Whig 
leaders from making him a Cabinet Minister, but rather their 
instinct for government. The age was doubtless an 
aristocratic one, but men little better born than Burke had 
held high office. His want of family did not hinder 
‘im half so much as his incapacity for the govern- 
ing of men. In excuse for the men who did not offer 
him Cabinet rank we may say what Lord Melbourne said of 
Brougham,—* How many and how great must have been the 
reasons which prevented any Government availing themselves 
of such talents.” The sneer that the Venetian Oligarchy 
could not get over Burke’s want of birth is in truth 
act well founded. “The ruling caste” were quite willing to 
make him a Peer. But in those days want of birth was 
probably a greater obstacle to a peerage than to high office. 
Unquestionably Burke the political philosopher and Burke 
the politician had little in common. The one uttered great 
traths, the other played a part which, if not exactly ignoble, 
was so perturbed and undignified as to profoundly shock 
and disgust those who saw it at first hand, or who now 
study it with any minuteness. In principle, in mental 
standpoint, in fact in the study, Burke was a typical 
Englishman. It would be impossible to imagine anything 
more English than Burke’s dislike of abstract formule, 
his love of compromise, his hatred of phrases, his distrust 
of clap-trap. He deified the Left Centre and made the 
via media the path of salvation, as have all true English- 
men, each in his mental degree, both before and since his time. 
His defence of party, his denunciation of the French for 
their breach with the past, his support of the Ameri- 
cans in practice and his desire to maintain at the same 
time the theoretical supremacy of Parliament, were all 
intensely English and Left Centre in feeling. ‘Nothing 
absolute,” said Burke, ‘“‘can be affirmed on any moral or 
political question.” There is the very essence of the English- 
man’s creed,—‘ Don’t let’s commit ourselves too strictly to 
things that no one on earth can feel quite sure about.’ Take, 
again, his enthusiastic approval of Bolingbroke’s declaration 
that he would rather have a Monarchy than a Republic, 
“beeause it was easier to engraft upon a Monarchy the 
advantages of a Republic than upon a Republic the advan- 
tages of a Monarchy.” That is the kind of thing that makes 
every Englishman feel delighted. It hits him, as it hit Burke, 
exactly between wind and water. Lastly, how very English, 
if also very true, was Barke’s criticism of the Jacobins: “ They 
would rather domineer in a parish of atheists than rule the 
whole Christian world;” or: ‘ Their errors were fundamental, 
their improvements superficial.” That is the kind of attitude 
which all Englishmen are inclined to take up towards that 
furious new creation, instead of reformatory patching, which 
delights the French innovator. Often, indeed, Burke’s later 
and anti-Jacobin writings read like an inspired version of 
Neodle’s oration,—that marvellous piece of comedy in which 
Sydney Smith has grouped all the possible general objections 
Se any proposed change in the Constitution. But turn from 











Burke the thoughtful, high-minded, Left Centre political 
philosopher who loved orderly reformation but hated violent 
changes, and was always asking for compromise and modera- 
tion, to Burke the politician, to Burke intriguing with Fox 
and North for place and office, concocting with Francis and 
his gang highly coloured and sensational pleas to ruin 
Impey and Hastings, or raging with undignified heat and 
frenzy against his old associates because they would not 
denounce the French Republic or dared to propose a peace 
with regicides. Look at him raging like a very Jacobin in 
Westminster Hall in order to secure the destruction of 
Hastings on charges vamped up exactly as accusations were 
vamped up in the Convention. “Sir Walter Raleigh was 
called a spider of hell. This was foolish and indecent in 
Lord Coke. Had he been a manager on this trial he would 
have been guilty of a neglect of duty had he not called 
the prisoner a spider of hell.” Take, again, the infamous 
phrases in which he described Warren Hastings —a 
prisoner on his trial, remember—as “a captain-general 
of iniquity, thief, tyrant, robber, cheat, sharper, swindler.” 
This savage and ape-like fury is worthy of the Committee 
of Public Safety. It is the authentic voice of Barrére, 
of the true Jacobin who, careless of truth or decency, 
is only anxious to strangle his opponent with a rope 
woven of invective, false suggestions, and sensational phrases. 
Nothing, in fact, could possibly have been more un-English 
than Burke’s conduct of the Warren Hastings impeach- 
ment. He believed, or at any rate adopted, the cock-and-bull 
stories of oppression brought him by Francis, and then 
clothed them with all the matchless rhetorical artifices at his 
command. We laugh, or rather are sickened, by Barrére’s 
fustian about the‘ Vengeur’ and the other legends with which 
he adorned his speeches in the Tribune; but if the truth 
must be told, Burke was just as shameless or as ridiculous 
when he thundered about the Rohillasand the nation eminent 
in arms and arts who had been exterminated by the cruel 
oppressor of Asia. There was no Rohilla nation and they 
were never exterminated, and on the whole there was far 
more basis for the ‘Vengeur’ legend of Barére than for Burke’s 
vitriolic bombast. Yet we loathe the wretched Conventionnaire 
as the prince of shoddy and unveracious rhetoricians, and wor- 
ship Burke, forgetting that his career was sustained with equal 
excesses against the spirit of justice and of political decency. 
How uu-English, too, was Burke’s quarrel with Fox. One of 
the best and most wholesome traditions of our public life has 
been that in the House of Commons men may differ to any ex- 
tent and yet retain personal relations. Burke could not endure 
this wholesome tolerance when once his passions were aroused. 
A man might have been excused for not following, or indeed 
for cutting himself off from all connection with, Fox, when he 
formed the coalition with North, for here a matter of con- 
duct was involved. To forgive Fox’s career of faction, or 
rather to share it, and then to quarrel on a matter of opinion, 
was detestably un-English. 


But though we cannot deal with Burke without pointing 
out the bad as well as the good side of the man, we have 
the satisfaction of knowing that it is the good which 
survives in the popular mind, and not the bad. The violence 
and the injustice of Burke’s actions as a practical politician 
are rapidly becoming forgotten, while the wisdom to be found 
in his writings is more and more influencing men’s minds. 
When he approaches an abstract proposition in politics, 
or rather a proposition cleared of party and personal feeling, 
we must all acknowledge that his mental attitude is almost 
perfect. He is fair, he is far-seeing, he is moderate, and yet 
he has the power of going down to the roots of things. He 
never states his political propositions too absolutely, and yet 
he avoids the mistake of making politics appear purely oppor- 
tunist. If one could forget Burke’s practical political life 
and the monstrous injustice he did to Hastings, one might 
say almost without exaggeration that his political writings 
have the inspiration of the Hebrew prophets, and deserve 
the panegyric which Milton bestowed on those who were 
the first and greatest of political teachers :— 

“Men divinely taught and better teaching 
The solid rules of civil government, 
In their majestic, unaffected style, 
Than all the oratory of Greece or Rome. 
In them is plainest taught and easiest learnt 
What makes a nation happy, keeps it so, 
What ruins kingdoms and lays cities flat.” 
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One half Burke was a prophet statesman, but, alas, the other 
half was something very different—a factious and frenzied 


politician. 

EB fear very much it will turn out when the investiga- 
V tion now proceeding at New York has been completed 
that the worst stories as to the scene on board ‘La Bourgogne’ 
before she foundered were substantially correct. The witnesses 
who testified to the behaviour of the crew and of the steerage 
passengers were many and of various nationalities. They 
had no conceivable motive for inventing malicious falsehoods, 
and could not nave been mistaken as to the facts they saw. 
They either saw women stabbed, bludgeoned, and driven off 
the boats, or they are lying with a deliberation at once foolish 
and fiendish. The French assertion that Canadians and 
Americans wish to lower the reputation of France is childish 
nonsense, and so is the notion that the narrative is intended in 
some way to influence the judgment of the world upon the 
current war. The witnesses are not up to such subtlety, and 
the officials have no control over the witnesses. Moreover, 
no one disputes the broad fact that of two hundred women 
and children only one escaped, toa hundred and fifty sailors 
and male passengers; while the captain of the ‘Cromarty- 
shire’ testifies that the first two boats which reached his ship 
were full of sailors “all dry,” while all the passengers saved 
were wringing wet. In other words, the sailors saved them- 
selves, leaving the passengers, for whose safety they were 
bound to exert themselves, to drown as they might. It is 
with pain we are compelled to come to this opinion, for we 
are jealous of the honour of the white race as a whole, and 
watch with ever increasing dismay the evidence daily accumu- 
lating that a great section of that race, a section with a grand 
history—the whole Latin population, in fact—is showing 
signs of moral degeneracy. We wish the French, and the 
Italians, and the Spaniards to show themselves noble and 
able people, and record evidences of their futility and want of 
morale, however temporary the phase may be, with a kind of 
historic despair, and moreover with a dull sense of bewilder- 
ment. What has become of their “ virtus ””—we do not mean 
virtue in the English sense—that they should behave as they 
appear to be doing? The explanation that the sailors and 
steerage passengers were stricken with panic does not account 
for the brutality they displayed, while the word “ indiscipline ” 
suggests no explanation at all. Why were the men on ‘La 
Bourgogne’ so panic-stricken, while those on the ‘ Delaware,’ 
under circumstances of even greater terror, for they had 
every chance of being burned alive, and, as the ship was 
loaded with combustibles, expected momently an explosion, 
were cool and orderly, made lanes on deck at the word of 
command, put the women first into the boats, and were all 
saved as a still-working organism? That Southerners are 
more liable to panic than Northerners, as they are more 
liable to bursts of fury, and more easily moved to laughter 
or enthusiasm, is true; but they used to be capable of con- 
trolling themselves, as they showed in a hundred scenes of 
despair. The victims of the Terror, for the most part, faced 
a death much worse than drowning with cheery stoicism; 
and though the heroism of the crew of ‘La Vengeur’ is a 
myth, French sailors have gone down often enough as calmly 
as any others. Undrilled Italians died in heaps in the great 
rising of 1860 with the courage of martyrs; and in this very 
month the serene fortitude of the Spanish sailors of the 
‘Vizcaya’ extorted the loud admiration of their American 
conquerers. It is utterly untrue to say that the Latin peoples 
are cowardly; and wherefore, then, did those on board ‘La 
Bourgogne’ exhibit such a frenzy of ferocious fear? If they 
could not fall into rank as the men of the ‘Delaware’ did, 
they could die quietly, could, at all events, abstain from killing 
refugees who implored their aid, and make a distinction for, 
instead of against, the unhappy women. If there had been no 
means of escape one could partially understand it ; but there 
Were means, and all that was necessary was so much self-control 
as would allow the weakest to escape first, a self-control which 
three priests on board, two of them Irishmen, showed 
in its noblest form, they performing their functions amid the 
murderous riot as if for them there could be neither danger 
nor death. All training, did yousay? Had one of them ever 

been in a storm before ? 
We greatly fear that at the bottom of the conduct of the 





SALOON AND STEERAGE. 








savages who broke ont was something worse than merv 
failure of nerve,—a furious selfishness, sharpened by socia. 
hate. Some of the sailors and the steerage passengers 
regarded the saloon passengers, and those of the second. 
class cabin, as bourgeois, whose money and _ positior 
would give them, even in that equalising hour of despair, ax 
unjust advantage. Maddened, not by fear, but by envy, they 
attacked those who they fancied were being treated ag their 
superiors. They cursed them, and bludgeoned them with 
boathooks, and stabbed them, and drowned them out of sheer 
hate and dread of their social advantages. Signor de Amicis, 
in that wonderfully pictorial book which his translator eals 
“On Blue Water,’* alludes repeatedly to the existence of 
this feeling among Italian steerage passengers. He mad: 
a voyage solely to observe them, and his account is at 
once pathetic «nd deplorable. They are frightfully poor, 
they hate the exile they yet accept, and they 
on the gentry who sometimes wander forward with fright- 
fully menacing eyes. In one place he says :-—“ The emigrants 
crowding toward the stern looked at the doors of the saloon 
and at the first-class passengers with a fiercer eye than usual, 
as if they would have liked to offer something more than in. 
solence ;—for why did we take up so much of the ship,—why 
should we, a hundred or so, occupy nearly as much room ag 
they, a people? Didn’t we eat up all those nice dishes that 
they saw carried across the piazzetta twice a day, and of 
which they got nothing but the smell. Didn’t we have ser- 
vants in black to do all this running about for us, while they 
had to rinse their pots and pans at the deck trough, and wait 
for their food at the kitchen door like beggars. Why should 
this be?” Men of that temper would regard any special 
effort to save passengers as at once an injury and an insult 
to themselves, justifying an attack upon the accursed aristo- 
crats, who even ina shipwreck were to be preferred to ordinary 
people. They themselves were to drown that the bourgeois 
who had paid heavily for passages might have an unjust 
chance. That does not explain the furious attack upon the 
women? Yes, it does. If there is one thing more certaix 
about the French Revolution than another it is that the 
women provoked, or rather encountered, more hatred thax 
the men, that they were sent to the guillotine as readily, that 
Madame la Marquise seemed to the suffering proletariat more 
completely the representative of privilege and caste than 
Monsieur le Marquis. Carrier drowned both with the same 
ferocious pleasure as the assailants on board ‘ La Bourgogne 
are said by the witnesses to have done. “My old mother ané 
five other women,” says John Burge, “were maliciously 
drowned,” and two other witnesses, not of his nationality, 
corroborate his statement. 

If this is truly the ultimate explanation of the scene on 
board ‘ La Bourgogne ’—and we cannot conceive of any othez 
—it augurs ill for the immediate future of the Latin races. 
and explains something of the terrible, and, as it seems to us 
Englishmen, the unjustifiable, readiness with which those whe 
rule them resort to sanguinary repression. Civil war of the 
worst sort must be latent in the hearts of men so dominated 
by envy, a readiness to redress social wrongs, real or fancied 
—they are often horribly real—by inflicting death on al! wh« 
benefit by the social system. Thousands of Continental 
“Tories,” as we should call them, men who live their lives 
among those whom they both fear and hate, believe firmly 
that this is the case, and hold all merciful measures fox 
righting wrongs to be signs of puerile weakness. The moment 
order is broken up, they say, as it was broken up on board 
‘La Bourgogne,’ the wild beast rises in his lair and rushes fox 
all he sees that are not exactly as himself. There is no 
defence, they say, excepting the revolver, and to thé 
revolver, therefore, it is the duty of all Governments to resort. 
We not only disbelieve but detest the doctrine, holding it 
better that justice be done even if the Judges perish; but it 
is true, we fear, that there is in the hearts of the Latin many 
a ferocity of protest against the few which threatens civilisa- 
tion. They have lost their faith in the future, they feel with 
an entirely new consciousness the weight of their econozaic 
suffering, and they have been taught for nearly a century 
attribute that suffering to the injustice of the well-to-do. 
When, therefore, by any chance, the pressure of the acens- 
tomed is withdrawn, they rise in insurrection, and being 
Southerners, shed blood in a spirit of angry vengeance, in- 
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* On Blue Water. By EdmondodeAm‘cis. London: G. P. Putnam’s Son 
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eluding in the slaughter the women, who, as they think, 
benefit even more than the men by social injustice, and enjoy 
it with more insolence. It is a frightful prospect that is 
before the Latin peoples, and we hardly wonder that it causes 
in their chiefs now vacillation and again an almost incredible 
anger. The storm will pass, for after all the inequalities 
created by Nature are far greater than those which are due 
to man, and that fact will be recognised at last; but until it 
has passed, whenever order breaks up, the Southern “ rough ” 
will display a sanguinary fury which tempts the “rough” 
of the North to declare that he is hardly a human being. 





FISH AND FOWL ON THE LONDON THAMES. 


NHE present summer has witnessed a marked in- 
crease in the numbers of the fish in the London 
Thames. Not long ago a writer in the Spectator predicted 
that if the improvement in the condition of the river-water 
continued we might before long catch sea-trout at London 
Bridge, even if the salmon still held aloof. Shortly after this 
shoals of a true migratory sea fish, the smelt, passed through 
London and revisited Putney, Kew, and Teddington. The 
smelt season is not due until the end of August, but the 
evidence of the return of the other fish is so striking that it 
has caused general comment and remark amongst persons of 
all classes familiar with the river. The ‘“‘ restoration” of the 
London Thames is a matter so important in itself, and 
so interesting to other communities living on large and 
polluted rivers, that the evidence of progress given by the 
fish and fowl is worthy of record. Since the middle of 
June large shoals of dace, bleak, roach, and small fry have 
appeared in all the reaches, from Putney upwards. A few 
years ago hardly any fish were to be seen below Kew during 
the summer, and these were sickly and diseased. This year 
they are in fine condition, and eagerly take the fly even on 
the lower reaches. Every flood-tide hundreds of “ rises” of 
dace, bleak, and roach may be seen as the tide begins to flow, 
or rather as the sea-water below pushes the land-water before 
it up the river. At high water little creeks, draw-docks, and 
boat-landings have been crowded with healthy, hungry fish, 
and old riverside anglers, whose rods had been put away for 
years, caught them by dozens with the fly. Sixty dozen 
dace and bleak were taken, mainly with the fly, in a 
‘single creek, which for some years has produced little in 
the way of living creatures but waterside rats. The present 
writer counted twenty-two “ rises” in a minute in a length of 
twenty yards inside the eyot at Chiswick. During one high 
tide in July a sight commonly seen in a summer flood on the 
Isis or Cherwell was witnessed not sixty yards from the boundary 
stone of the county of London. The tide rose so far as to fringe 
several lawns by the river with a yard or two of shallow 
water, quantities of insects were drowned in the turf, and the 
hungry fish at once left the river and crowded into this 
shallow overflow, their backs occasionally showing above it, 
and greedily sought the insect food among the grass. There 
were hundreds of fish in the shoals, of all kinds and sizes, 
from dace nine inches long, with a few perch, to sticklebacks. 
These fish are probably the descendants of spawn laid in the 
tidal parts of the river, on the gravel-beds and weeds. 
Doubtless the quantity of fresh water from the spring rains 
has contribated something to the result, but the spawn must 
have hatched far more successfully than usual. 


Rivermen on the tidal Thames always distinguish between 
eels and “fish.” The former are also increasing greatly. 
The sole survivor of the “ Peter boats” left on the river is 
saved from disappearing like the rest of the race by this 
year’s eel-fishing. Formerly these boats, whose owners lived 
and slept on board them for six months in the year, were quite 
successful in catching eels and flounders. Their number 
gradually dwindled to one, and the owner of this catches a 





hollows, previously to dropping their spawn. Twelve yearg 
ago the great body of the migrating lamperns were al] 
poisoned by the river, and lay in tens of thousands in the 
mud at Blackwall Point. As they have now succeeded in 
getting up to spawn, the shoals may be seen next year in 
something like their old numbers. The flounders have not 
yet reappeared in any quantity. 


The return of the birds, and especially of wild fowl, to the 
London river is the result partly of the same causes which have 
restored the fish to its waters; partly, also, of measures affect- 
ing a wider area, but carried out with far less physical diffi. 
culty. Their presence is evidence that the tidal Thames now 
yields them a stock of food so abundant as to tempt birds 
like the heron, the water-hen, and the kingfisher back to 
their old haunts. It shows, secondly, that the by-laws for 
the protection of birds passed by the counties of London, 
Surrey, and Middlesex, and by the Thames Conservancy 
(which was the pioneer in this direction by forbidding 
shooting on the river), are so far effective that the stock ig 
rapidly increasing; and, lastly, that the birds are preserved 
and left in peace to a great extent on the London river itself, 
when they return, though much remains to be done to 
ensure their complete freedom from disturbance there. The 
following are the most marked instances of this return of 
river fowl which bave come under the writer’s notice daring 
the last six months; but in every case there have been pre. 
liminary “advances” on the part of the birds which show 
that what is now recorded is only one step further in the 
general tendency to resume their old habits, or even to go 
beyond their former limits of place and time in resorting to 
the river. The herons have during this summer extended 
| their usual nightly fishing ground, which formerly ended at 
| Kew Bridge, four miles further down the river, almost to 
Hammersmith Bridge, and in place of coming late at night, 
under cover of darkness, have made a practice of flying 
down at dusk, and pitching on the edge of Chiswick Eyot. 
Their regular appearance led to various inquiries as to 
the nature of the “big birds like geese” which flew down the 
river and made a noise in the evening, questions which were 
answered, in one case, by the appearance of one of the birds 
as it swung round in the air opposite a terrace of houses, 
and dropped in the stream to fish, not twenty yards 
from the road. As the heron is naturally among the shyest 
of all waterside birds, and seeks solitude above all things, 
these visits show that the quantity of fish in the lower river 
must be great, and also that the London herons, now never 
shot at, are losing their inbred dislike of houses and 
humanity. Their footprints have been found on the mud 
opposite a creek in Hammersmith, round which is one 
of the most crowded quarters of the poorer folks of 
West London,—the “Little Wapping,” where the shoals of 
fish appeared as recorded above in this article. The 
birds were fishing within ten yards of the houses, which 
at this point are largely inhabited by organ-grinders and 
vendors of ice-creams, callings which do not promote 
quiet and solitude in the immediate neighbourhood. In the 
evening and early morning a few wild ducks accompany 
the herons as low as the reach above Hammersmith Bridge, 
and single ducks have been seen even at midday flying over- 
head. At sunrise on Midsummer Day the writer saw a shel- 
drake (probably an escaped bird) flying down the river, looking 
very splendid in its black, white, and red plumage, in the 
bright light of the morning. It haunted the reach for some 
days, and was not shot. Among other visitors to this part 
of the river and its island during the spring were a curlew, 
which fed for some time on the eyot during the early 
morning, and a pair of pheasants, one of which, an old- 
fashioned English cock bird, was subsequently captured un- 
hurt. A flock of sandpipers remained there for some weeks, 
and during the summer numbers of sedge-warblers have 








fair quantity of most excellent eels, those taken off Mortlake, 
opposite the finish of the University boat-race, being espe- | 
cially fine in flavour. Another eel-like fish, formerly taken | 
in great numbers, and of the finest quality, but now 
almost forgotten, is also returning. This is the lampern. | 
Lamperns, unlike eels, come into the rivers to spawn, 

and go back to the sea later or to the brackish waters. | 
Men employed in scooping gravel out of the river last | 
winter noticed numbers of lamperns coming up on to the | 
gravel-beds at low water. and moving the gravel into little ' 


nested on and around the eyot ; the cuckoo has been a regular 
visitor to the osier-bed in the early morning, probably with a 
view to laying its eggs in the sedge-warblers’ nests. As 4 


‘set-off to these early visits of the cuckoo, a nightjar has 


hunted round the islet for moths, both at dusk and during 
the night, when its note may often be heard. This is a fairly 
long list of interesting birds revisiting a portion of the river 
which the London boundary crosses. At a distance of 
less than half a mile, on some ornamental water near the 
river, an evep more unexpected increase of the bird popa- 
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‘ation has been noted. A pair of kingfishers nested and 
reared their brood in an old gravel-pit, while several 
nests of young dabchicks hatched by the pool. There also 
during the epring a pair of golden-eye ducks appeared, 
and remained for some days before going on their journey 
to their breeding haunts. One lamentable event in the 
pird life of the Thames deserves mention, and we commend it 
to the notice of the Thames Conservancy. A pair of swans 
ventured to nest within a few hundred feet of the London 
boundary. The hen, a very shy young bird, laid three 
eggs on Chiswick Eyot, and the pair, being supplied with 
material, diligently built up their nest day by day until it 
was above the tide level. 
bird keeping anxious guard day and night, while the hen 
would probably have died of starvation unless fed by kindly 
neighbours, for the river affords very little food for a swan, 
and this required far longer time to find than the bird 
was willing to spare from her nest. This was then robbed in 
the night, and the cock bird maltreated in defending it. The 
return of fish and fowl to the London Thames shows by the 
best of tests that the efforts of the Thames Conservancy to 


They sat for three weeks, the cock | 


instinct of competition, without destroying it, both in 
individuals and nations, and that more and more. But you 
will say,—Is not this our suggestion, that all men and nations 
must recognise justice, but not necessarily self-denial? To 
which I should reply,—There is no possible line of separation 
between the two. To be just is to put a stern restraint on 
the merely acquisitive desires, and that is self-denial. There 
is no being just without denying oneself. But if you like 
to say there are different degrees of self-denial, appropriate 
to nations, companies, and individuals, and that one individual 
is called to more self-denial than another, I shall not dis- 
pute it. Nor shall I deny that the question of what is 
legitimate competition involves, like every other moral sub- 
ject, great and manifold difficulties. But all competition 
which is familiar in the commerce of to-day is not legitimate. 
And the competition which is legitimate is that which is 
dominated by co-operative and humanitarian ideals.—I am, 
Sir, &e., CHARLES GORE. 
House of the Resurrection, Mirfield, July 12th. 


THE STARS AND STRIPES. 





preserve the amenities of the river, of the Sewage Committee 
of the County Council to maintain its purity, or rather to | 
render it less impure at its mouth, and of the adjacent | 
County Authorities to protect bird life, are all yielding good | 
results, and justify the courage with which such an appa- 
rently hopeless task was undertaken. To the Conservancy 
we would offer one or two suggestions, which County Coun- 
cillors might also consider. The river is the only large 
natural feature still left in the area of London and Greater 
London. Now that it contains water in place of sewage, 
there is a guarantee that its main element as a natural 
amenity in a great city will be maintained, and as it becomes 
purer, so will the facilities which it offers for boating, 
lishing, and bathing increase. But it should not be embanked | 
beyond the present limit at Putney. Stone walls are not a 
ching of beauty, and a natural river-bank is. At present, 
from Putney to Richmond the greater part of the Thames 
dows between natural boundaries. If these can be main- 
tained, the growth of willows, sedge, hemlock, reeds, water 
canuncuius, and many other fine and luxuriant plants affords 
insect food for the fish and shelter for the birds, besides 
giving to the river its natural floral border. If this is replaced 
by stone banks the birds aud the fish will move elsewhere. 











LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Se eae 
CANON GORE ON PRAYER. 
[To THe Epiror or THE “SprcraTor.” | 

Sir,—JIn your review of my little book on prayer in the 
Spectator of July 9th you discuss the very interesting and 
difficult question of the morality of competition, which you 
describe me as “earnestly deploring” in the interests of co- 
operation; and you suggest that the law of justice, which is 
consistent with competition, is enough for ordinary men, 
while self-abnegation, the more excellent way, is a “‘ counsel of 
perfection ” for elect spirits. And on this subject you profess 
that you would “ greatly like” to hear what I have got to say. 
Well, I.am not sure that it is worth hearing, but it shall be 
said. Ishould have supposed that what is to be desired is 
that the spirit of co-operation, involving as it no doubt does, 
much self-abnegation, should not destroy, but counteract and 
modify the spirit of competition. Read the record of some 
American “corners” and “trusts,” as given, for example, in 
Mr. Lloyd’s “ Wealth versus Commonwealth ” and you learn, 
what, however, may be easily learnt at home, that there is a 
competition which recognises no restraints of truth, justice, or 
mercy. On the other hand, Mr. Smith’s Birmingham com- 
bination of employers and employed in the iron bedstead trade, 
which, I think, you noticed lately, as described in the Economic 
Review, isa piece of successful commercial enterprise,—compe- 
titive indeed, but regulated by considerations of the common 
‘good. Ibelieve itis God’s will that England should be in India 
and in Africa, and should hold her ground there against other 
ations, by war if necessary. But she may still show careful 
consideration of the rights and feelings of natives and neigh- 
bouring Powers, and might have done so more than she has 
in the past. Ina word, ideas of justice and of the general 
g@00d—co-operative ideas—may restrain and elevate the 
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| Colonel Henry Washington. 





(To Tuk Epiror or THE “Specraror.’’] 
Srn,—In reference to the letters of Mr. Marshall Sturge and 
“B.” in the Spectator of July 2nd and 9tb, permit me to point 
out that the remote little church of Wickhamford, near 
Evesham, contains a tombstone (on the north side of the 
altar) to Penelope Washington, on which are carved the 
Washington arms—starsand stripes—with a Latin inscription, 
of which the translation is as follows :— 
“Sacred to the Memory of Penetorr, 
daughter of that most distinguished and renowned soldier, 
He was descended from Sir William 
Washington, Knight, of the County of Northampton, who was 
high in favour with those most illustrious Princes and best of 
Kings, Charles the First and Second, on account of his gallant 
and successful military achievements both in England and in 
Ireland: he married Evizanern, of the ancient and noble stock 
of the Packingtons of Westwood, a family of untarnished loyalty 
and patriotism. Sprung from such famous ancestry, PENELOPE 
was a diligent and devout worshipper of Gop: of her mother (her 
only surviving parent), she was the great consolation : to the sick 
and needy she was an exceptionally ready and generous 
benefactress. Humble and chaste, and wedded to Christ alone, 
from this transitory life she departed to her Spouse, 
February 27, Anno Domini, 1697.” 

No one can see the tombstone without concluding that he has 
before him the origin of the American flag; and the verger— 
or rather vergeress—told me when I was there in the autumn 
of 1895 that almost the only visitors to the church were 
Americans, and that most of them went down on their knees 
at the tombstone and took rubbings of thearms. To discover 
such alink between Englandand America in this sleepy hollow 
of the most rural and least changed Engiish countryside, 
cannot but thrill even an Englishman. What must it be to 
an American with an historical imagination?—I am, Sir, &c., 


July 12th, 1898, W. T. ARNOLD. 





ABRAHAM AND THE FIRE-WORSHIPPER. 
{To Tux Epitor oF THE “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—Many of your readers will remember, and some may 
like to be reminded, that the beautifal legend translated in 
the Spectator of July 9th forms the final paragraph of 
Jeremy Taylor’s “Liberty of Prophesying.” Hallam calls 
this work, “the first famous plea in this country for tolerance 
in religion on a comprehensive basis and on deep-seated 
foundations.” The Bishop's noble argument for Christian 
charity has lost none of its value with the lapse of years, and 
it would have been impossible to find an apter illustration of 
the breadth that charity demands than the legend which 
Taylor professes to have taken from “the Jews’ books.”’— 
I am, Sir, &e. J. D. 





THE PROBLEM OF CLERICAL POVERTY. 
(To rue Epitor oF Tue “Spectator.” J 
Srir,—An earnest effort is being made to assist those clergy- 
men whose livings have seriously decreased in value through the 
long continued agricultural depression. Considerable sums 
have already been subscribed. At meetings and in sermons the 
claims of the Fund are being energetically advocated. It may 
not be generally known that another class of incumbents 
might easily be relieved from very harassing anxiety, and 
that without any sum of money being required. The incum- 
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bents who receive their incomes from the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners are paid in May and November. Thus these 
clergymen, many of whom have charge of districts with popu- 
lations of from four thousand to ten thousand, have to wait 
for six months for a moiety of their incomes. Many of 
these parishes are very poor, and the claims on the vicar 
are heavy and continuous. It is said that it is not 
an uncommon thing for money to be borrowed at 
interest (and we know what that means) towards the end of 
each half-year. Tradesmen have to wait for their accounts 
until the next half-yearly payment is made, and this does not 
add to the influence of the clergyman in his parish. The 
Bishops are officially Ecclesiastical Commissioners. They can, 
therefore, mould by their influence the plans of the Commis- 
sion. Would it not be well that they should realise the 
hardship under which many of their clergy labour, and obtain 
this change in the rules of payment: “ That all incomes not 
exceeding £400 a year should be paid quarterly”? The 
Commissioners pay the grants for assistant curates every 
quarter. All Civil servants can draw their salaries monthly 
or quarterly. The heads of their departments obtained this 
concession for them because they knew that it would add to 
the comfort of their subordinates. Surely our Bishops will 
not show less zeal for this large body of their clergy, of whose 
hard work and self-denial they are continually speaking, than 
the chiefs of the Civil Service did for those who work in their 
departments.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A FRIEND OF THE CLERGY. 





KIPLING ON SHAKESPEARE. 

{To THE Epiror oF THE “ SpecraTor.’’] 

Srr,—I venture to think that Mr. Henry Strachey’s interest- 
ing letter in the Spectator of July Sth does not quite meet the 
point of Mr. Kipling’s delightful suggestions of the week 
before. Of course all Shakespeare scholars are agreed that the 
voyage of Sir George Somers in 1609, when he and his com- 
panions were wrecked on the coast of the Bermudas, was the 
eceasion of Shakespeare’s comedy, and that the various 
accounts of the wreck published in 1610 or 1611 furnished him 
with material, meteorological and other, of which he made the 
most skilful use. The coincidences in these respects between 
the accounts of Jourdain, Strachey, and others, and Shake- 
speare’s play, are too close to admit of their being acci- 
dental. Mr. Kipling, I take it, would not think of questioning 
this. But the point he makes, and I think most truly, is that 
the humorous element in the play is just of that kind which 
Shakespeare would have had suggested to him by talks, not 
with educated and scholarly explorers, such as Somers or 
Strachey, but by the ignorant and unliterary “man before 
the mast.” And, while it seems to me a little far-fetched to 
imagine such a man holding one of the managers of the 
Globe Theatre entranced with his tale, like Coleridge’s 
wedding guest, between the acts of Hamlet or Othello, 
it does seem extremely likely that Shakespeare for his 
general purposes, and not only for this one comedy, was fond 
of listening to such yarns as that of a monster and a mariner 
under one gaberdine in some riverside tavern at Rotherhithe 
or Wapping. Travellers’ tales, such as those which Othello 
told to Desdemona when he was wooing, had a humorous 
fascination for Shakespeare. By a method, very characteristic 
of him, he lets us into the secret of this in the conversation 
in the third scene of the third act of The Tempest between 
Antonio and Gonzalo. Antonio is constrained by the wonders 


he has seen to admit— 
“ Travellers ne’er did lie, 
Though fools at home condemn ’em.” 


MR. 


—I am, Sir, Xe., 


Temple, July 11th. ALFRED AINGER, 





AN IRISH VIEW OF THE WAR. 


(To tHe Epitor oF THE “Spectator.” | 








S1r,—I think the following gives quite a new view of the 
Spanish-American War, as seen through Irish spectacles. I 
asked my servant (who comes from the South of Ireland, 
and had just returned from assisting at a ’98 celebration) | 
how she had enjoyed herself. Her answer was: “Oh! it was 
grand. Such a lot of bands and lovely uniforms, all green 
and gold, and arches and flags, and every one so united; no 
fighting at all.”—“ But,” I remarked, “you did not have all 

those shiploads of Irish-Americans that were expected. We were | 








told that they would be there in their hundreds.”—=“ Ah, no,” 
she said, regretfully; “I heard all the people saying that our 
Queen got up this war in America on purpose to prevent 
them from coming over!” This was said in sober 
earnestness, and only shows what the Irish can be made 
to believe. No lie is too black to propagate about the 
Royal family. Who can blame these poor ignorant dupes 
for believing what is told them? Three weeks in four yearg 
is about the usual time spent in Ireland by our Royalties, 
No wonder the Nationalists oppose the idea of a Royal resi. 
dence in Ireland. It would not only bring money into the 
country, but it would put many obstacles in the way of 
circulating the unblushing slanders which are now freely 
propagated without contradiction.—I am, Sir, &e., 
1 Easton Avenue, Belfast, July 11th, E. D. Grimsnaw. 





THE UNITED STATES AND SPAIN. 

[To THE EpIToR OF THE ‘* SpecTaTOR.’’] 
S1r,—Referring to your article in the Spectator of July 2nd 
on the Philippines, German warships at Manilla, &c., “ What 
do the millions say?” As one, I believe this people will not 
shrink from any of the conditions if imposed as in your fore- 
cast. If conditions develop to persuade this portion of the 
Anglo-Saxon race that their duty is in the Philippines, 
neither heighth, depth, width, nor length, treasure, blood, nor 
time will swerve them from the prosecution of the work under 
Providence. As to the delicate situation of Admiral Dewey, 
he will deport himself as Anglo-Saxons ever have, who knowing 
their rights dare maintain them. It lies with Germany to 
break the peace at Manilla, with Dewey to restore it if able; 
otherwise it will be a question of tenacity and resources 
between the German Empire and the people of the United 
States of America.—I am, Sir, &c., 

OxE OF THE MILLIONS. 





ARE ENGLISHWOMEN GROWING WORSE? 
[To tue EpiTor oF THE “SpecraTor.”’] 
Si1r,—In your article on this subject in the Spectator of 
July 9th, is there not too much stress laid on what women do 
in this century (or are given credit for doing), and too little 
on what they are, or are rapidly becoming? Is not the forma- 
tion of character thought less of than of old, while the 
quality of work has grievously deteriorated, evident and 
speedy results, telling effects, above all quantity, being the 
things aimed at? A modern young woman goes off to an 
early service, pays perhaps thirty visits in her district, “ bikes’ 
all the afternoon, with a prurient novel (almost certainly 
written by one of her own sex) in one pocket of her saddle 
and a packet of cigarettes in the other. She reaches home sun- 
scorched, worn out, irritable, snatches a hasty meal,and attends 
a lecture, perhaps speaks herself, on some question of sex or 
education in the evening. A great deal has been got through, 
but what has been accomplished? Were not the three womer 
quoted in your article Christian ladies as well as indefatigable 
workers? Were they of conspicuous for modesty, humility, 
purity? Would they have recognised as sisters the bold-eyed, 
loud-voiced, more than half-unsexed woman of to-day, hard 
worker thotigh she may be? What! you say, would you have 
us return to the days when women screamed at a spider, wore 
white kid gloves in bed to whiten their hands, never went out 
before lunch, and did not possess a pair of thick boots? Well, 
the modern young lady is more likely to dissect a spider than 
to scream at it,—an improvement, perhaps. But remember, 
the mornings were usually spent in useful study or work for 
others in the early “fifties;” those delicate white hands 
turned out much work for the poor as well as lovely bits of 
art needlework which will be a delight for many a genera- 
tion to come, and wrote some books which will live; and 
those lightly shod feet carried their owners on many a quiet 
errand of mercy never recorded in pamphlets or alluded 
to on platforms, but which did not stand in the way of the 
most sacred and God-given duties of wife, sister, parent being 
well and wisely performed. Good work, work that is worth 
doing and will last, needs time, quietness, space; does not 


| Nature teach this in her slow but perfect developments ? 


Women cannot quite unsex themselves, if that end were 
ever so desirable. The immense increase in nervous disorders 
of late years shows how fatal is the mere attempt. We shall 
not get much above the description of a perfect lady, written 
by a perfect gentleman, commencing with the third verse of 
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Corinthians xiii. Did those dear dead early Christian women, 
who must have been in the Apostle’s mind when he wrote, do 
as much as our modern ladies? Probably not, not half as 
much; the facilities for work and the spirit of the age forbade 
them; but they did what God intended them to do, no more, 
and did it well, and so became a principal factor in the regen- 
eration of the heathen world. What is the remedy? My 
gisters, find out what work God has called you to do, 
however dull, unattractive, unremunerative it may seem to 
yourself, perhaps only teaching one little child or looking 
after one aged parent, and do everything as perfectly as is 
possible to you, even the smallest things. It is a grandly 
simple old monastic rule, but if carried out we should hear 
less of the celebrated sentence :—“ Mother is deaf, and father 
blind, and it is so dull at home, I think I shall go into 
4 sisterhood.” Men we can never be; we only lose time in 
trying to produce a bad imitation of them. The glory of a 
woman is her womanhood; and in the endeavour to throw it 
off we lose our best and strongest influence and tear the 


erown from our own heads.—I am, Sir, &c., 
M. T, 


P.S.—I may add that the poor have not marched altogether 
with the spirit of the age, and detest haste, especially the 
aged and sick among them. Ten visits is quite as many as 
should be attempted in one morning, and probably half that 
number would be far better. 





IRELAND'S FINANCIAL GRIEVANCE. 
(To rHr Epitor OF THE * SpecraTor.”’] 
Sin,—I do not assert that the Irish claim is just, but I do not 
think that you state it adequately in your article in the 
Spectator of July 9th. It is that, under the provisions of the 
Treaty of Union, taken in connection with the explanations 
given by the statesmen who passed it, the population resident 
in Ireland, herein differing from that resident in Kent or 
Yorkshire, has a claim to distinct consideration in the matter 
of taxation—such as it actually enjoyed until the fiscal 
changes of 1853-60—if, and so long as, and whenever its 
general poverty (i.e, proportion of poor to well-off) much 
exceeds that of England. It is urged that the present small 
exemptions, while they show that this principle has never 
‘become quite obsolete, do not, in present circumstances, 
satisfy this claim. It is further maintained that (regard 
being had to the Act of Union and the Consolidation Act of 
1817) the cost of civil government in Ireland does not—so 
long as Ireland remains an integral part of the United Kingdom 
subject to those Acts—enter as an element into the question. 
This view is widely held in Ireland, and has received the 
support of so high a legal authority as Sir Edward Clarke. 
It is, on the other hand, held by Mr. Balfour, and you, and 
the English majority, and nine or ten of the Irish representa- 
tives, to be false and erroneous. It is therefore an open 
question of constitutional Jaw and interpretation of documents 
such as would in the United States be decided by the 
Supreme Court, and, if arising in the Colonies, by the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. There is at 
present no reason whatever why the Irish should accept the 
view taken by Mr. Balfour and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, by 
the Times and the Spectator, in preference to that taken by 
Mr. Childers, Sir Edward Clarke, and Mr. Leeky, the Dublin 
Daily Express and the Freeman’s Journal. Would it not, in 
your opinion, be advisable that the Government should ap- 
point a purely Judicial Commission, consisting of five or 
seven English, Scottish, and Irish Judges, to hear counsel on 
the points at issue, and furnish Government and Parliament 
with a judgment as to the meaning and present application of 
the statutes in question? It is unsatisfactory, not to say 
dangerous, to leave the matter as it stands, with a radical 
divergence of opinion between Irishmen (including most Irish 
Unionists) and Englishmen upon so important a question. 
If, as you no doubt believe would be the case, such a Commis- 
sion agreed with your view, their decision would detach the 
Trish Unionists from a somewhat menacing incipient 
alliance with the Separatists. I should add that it was 
announced last year that the second Commission then pro- 
posed would include some Judges, with a view to these very 
questions. That Commission has been dropped, but the 


questions remain.—I am, Sir, &c., 


ENGLISHMAN. 





THE CONDITION OF ITALY. 
[To rue Eprror oF THE “Spectator.” ] 


Str,—I quite agree with Mr. Stillman that it is strange that 
Englishmen and others interested “in the country and in the 
antagonism of Church and State” should not take the trouble 
to inform themselves as to the “ greater facts” which deter- 
mine the condition of Italy. Mr. Stillman says he knows the 
condition of affairs “fairly well.” I read, therefore, with 
some surprise the following sentences :— 

(1) “If there was a time when the religious Orders exercised 
any measure of relief in times of distress it was before I knew 
anything of Italy.” And a little lower down, “The property 
of the beneficent Orders has not been confiscated.” From his 
first sentence it is not easy to see how there can be any 
beneficent religious Orders known to Mr. Stillman; yet from 
his second it would appear that he knows of the existence of 
some such Orders, and also that their properties have not been 
confiscated. May I ask which these Orders may be ? 

(2) “Catholicism” in Italy is “not far removed from 
Paganism,” yet he adds, “I have no hostility to the Catholic 
Church. I believe that for certain minds and certain stages 
of religious development it [7.e., a sort of Paganism] is the 
only form of religion possible, and this is the situation with 
the mass of the Italian people.” 

(3) The Army “is the one institution in Italy, and I make 
no exception [the italics are Mr. Stillman’s], which is not 
demoralised.” Might I ask by what process this conclusion 
is arrived at? 

(4) Mr. Stillman tells your correspondent “R.” that he “is 
right, not in supposing that this corruption has anything to 
do with the religious question, but in denouncing it as the 
great dissolving agent.” A little later he says, “It is the 
general indifference to morality (for which the Church is 
largely responsible) which makes the corrupt Governments.” 

(5) The Pope, according to Mr. Stillman, is the “ Pretender 
by divine right to mis-govern the late States of the Church.” 
Will Mr. Stillman quote one single utterance of Pope 
Leo XIII. in which he pretends by divine right to mis-govern 
(or, say, to govern) the late States of the Church ? 

What Pope Leo has always, and surely rightly, protested 
against is the intolerable position forced on him by what Mr. 
Stillman confesses to be “corrupt Governments,” in which 
“bad” and “unscrupulous” men “exercise the casting voice 
in political matters.”—I am, Sir, Xc., 


Rome, July 10th. RoMANO, 





THE PRINCIPLES OF CRITICISM. 
{To THE EpiTor or THE “ SpEcraToR.”’ | 
S1r,—Your critic in his notice of the above, which appears in 
the Spectator of July 9th, asks me a question. He writes: 
“Mr. Worsfold’s translations are generally good, but why 
does he translate dypovuos avawis by ‘in the wilds’? atari 
are dwellings whether of man or beast. Sir George Young 
has ‘folds of the fields,’ and Professor Campbell ‘lone cabins.’” 
If you will permit me, I will answer this question; but in 
order to do so I must first ask him to restate it, and ask me 
why I translate— 
edd 2 

os €v Masakuts Tapes 

veavidus evyuXeEveEls, 

Qoiras 5’ bweprovrios ev 7” aypovduos avdais® 

kal a ob?’ abavarwy Pitimos ovdels 

ov)’ Gueplav ex’ avOpwmwy, 6 3 Exwy peunver.” 


by— 


- 


‘Love eee 

That makest thy couch on the maiden’s soft cheeks, 
That walkest on the sea and dwellest in the wilds ; 

Of the immortals none can escape thee, 

Of short-lived mortals none; 

He that hath thee is straightway mad.” 

To the question as thus stated, I reply that I used the words 
in question, because they appeared to me to give the meaning 
of the original as nearly as was possible, having regard to the 
economy of words required in translating from a synthetic to 
an analytic language. To my mind the words “dwellest in 
the wilds” no more exclude the idea of human society than 
the words “ walkest on the sea.” In both cases the bald sense 
is that Love is to be found everywhere where man is found,— 
among the sailors on the sea, and among the scattered popu- 
lation of the countryside.—lI am, Sir, <c., 
W. Basin WoRSFOLD. 
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THE CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND. 
[To THe Epiror or THE “SPECTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—Will you permit us to appeal through your colamns 
for help for the above Fund? Last summer 31,412 children 
were sent through its agency to cottages in country villages 
for not less than a fortnight’s fresh air. This total, which 
at first sight seems a large one, is in reality but small 
when compared with the total number of children—now 
nearly 800,000—on the roll of the elementary day-schools of 
London. The Children’s Country Holidays Fand is doing its 
best to provide a change of air for the most ailing of these, 
but it cannot meet the demand made upon it without 
increased help. The work is efficiently and carefully done 
with the aid of over two thousand voluntary workers in 
London and the country. More than a third of the expense 
is met by the parents themselves, the cost to the Fund being 
a little less than 10s. The public has hitherto supported the 
work very generously; but more help is wanted to meet the 
increasing needs of the children. Contributions may be sent 
tothe Hon. Alfred Lyttelton, M.P. (Hon. Treasurer to the 
Fund), 10 Buckingham Street, Strand.—We are, Sir, &c., 
ERROLL. 
JOHN LUBBOCK. 
(Trustees of the Fund.) 


[We find it, as a rule, impossible to print the appeals sent 
us, but must make an exception for the Children’s Country 


Holidays Fand.—Ep. Spectator. | 








POETRY. 





THE NEW HOME. 

THE verdure-covered cabin lies 

Where yonder smoke-wreath fades away ; 
*Tis sweet when light deserts the skies 

To wander at the close of day 

Along the rock-encireled bay, 
To see the boat at anchor ride, 

Or out upon the point to stray, 
And note the race of flowing tide. 


Recline awhile this summer eve, 
Inhale at length the balmy air, 
And watch the light of sunset leave 
The snowy shroud the mountains bear; 
Their summits still reflect a glare 
Already lost to earth below ; 
The sombre tint the forests wear 
Grows deeper in the twilight glow. 


At ease upon the grassy mound, 
Embroidered here and there with fern, 
We listen to the ripples bound 
Across the dinghey’s painted stern: 
Distinctly we may yet discern 
At yonder point a muffled roar, 
And watch the tide impetuous turn 
To eddy back along the shore. 


And now, and once again we heed, 
Above the current’s endless song, 

The plash of salmon, as they feed 
The water’s giddy whirls among. 
How blithely trills the busy tongue 

Of some small bird within the swale! 
How clear and infinitely strong 

His music ripples up the vale! 


Increasing breadths of open mead 
The passing seasons ever show, 
From Nature rapt by tyrant Need: 
As in the past, they echo now 
The axe’s far-resounding blow, 
Of felling-saw the monotone, 
As many a giant swathe they mow, 
And lay the mighty forest prone. 


Each stem of grass is gemmed with dew: 
Come, let us o’er the strand retrace 

Onur way, for darkness veils from view 
The hardly won, the homely place, 
Which length of days can ne’er efface 








From mind: and gath’ring year by year 
The fruit of summer’s warm embrace, 
We deem the homestead doubly dear. 


Saturna Island, British Columbia. L. S. Hiaes, 





ON A GOLDEN ARROW FASTENING THE BONNE? 
OF A SHORT MAIDEN LADY. 
*T1s Cupid’s dart! How came it there ? 
Perplexed I pondered much upon it : 
Then gasped. The blind god, aiming where 
He thought the heart lay, hit the bonnet. 
),. 
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THE MUTINY.* 

THE Indian Mutiny, the blackest and perhaps the most 
glorious episode of the century, has been described a hundred 
times in prose and verse, in history and fiction. But hitherto 
the tale has been told by Englishmen, who naturally regarded 
this period of heroism and despair from their own point of 
view. Thus, though more than justice kas been done to 
the rebels, we have sometimes forgotten that the other side, 
too, had its own separate hardships and privations. Where.. 
fore the two native narratives, recently published, are of; 
immense value, not only as studies in drama, but as the 
authentic material of history. Moreover, their authors differ 
as widely as possible in temper and sympathy, and by this 
fortunate accident the narratives supplement each other with 
undesigned completeness. 


By far the most interesting of the two is the journal of 
Monshi Jeewan Lil, an inhabitant of Delhi, who’preserved his 
loyalty to the English through all the difficulties of the siege. 
From day to day he recorded the cruelties practised in help-. 
less wantonness by the King of Delhi and his creatures. He- 
embellishes nothing; and the style, despite its imagery, is sc 
flat and simple, as to ring always with the accent of truth. 
Once more we read the story of murder and outrage, told 
(this time) with a curious parsimony and restraint. Once more 
is described the magnificent courage wherewith English men 
and women met death and torture; but Munshi Jeewan Lil 
shrinks in so sincere a horror from the literal rendering of 
the truth, that it is not in his narrative that you will 
find the details of brutality which inflamed the calm blood 
of many an Englishman to legitimate revenge. ‘Let it 
suffice to pass over that awful day in silence,” he writes 
when the reign of terror was at its worst. But 
in spite of his reticence, you still hear the sound of 
the falling sword and the drip-drip of innoceat blood. 
Moreover, his scanty anecdotes are enough to corroborate the 
other stories of splendid courage. When a Sepoy asked Mr. 
Davis’s sister what she would give to save her life, she replied 
with a contemptuous bravery which inspires the reader with 
the pride of kinship :—“ Has such a one as you the power of 
life and death? It is God only who can give and take life.”” 
The Sepoy raised his sword,and Munshi Jeewan Lal is wisely 
silent, satisfied to quote a single line, that the reader may 
understand his sorrow: “ These tears cannot be restrained,” 
he says, “ they overtiow all bounds.” 


After the self-contained courage of the English, it is the- 
impotent fatality of the King which is most clearly set fortk: 
in this most strange narrative. From the very outset Bahadur 
Shah is hesitant and distrustful. In one event only has he 
faith,—his own ultimate ruin. “The King presaged his- 
destruction from the first,” says the journal; and he views 
with childish timidity the fury of the mob, which he has 
roused yet cannot control. When the English were cruelly 
massacred he could do no more than bid the Sepoys “ consult 
their religious advisers to see if there were any authority for 
the slaughter of helpless men, women, and children.” That 
was the utmost of his endeavour to check the fury of his sub- 
jects, nor was he any better able to preserve discipline or to 
pay his army. On every page the same tale is told of soldiers 
clamouring and of bankers stripped. Of patriotism there is 
not the smallest proof; he who was rich attempted to keep 











* (1.) Two Native Narratives of the Mutiny in Dethi. Translated from the 
Originals by the late Charles Theophilus Metcalfe, C.S.I. London: Constable 
and Co. [12s } 2.) Daily Life during the Indian Mutiay, By J, W. Shercts 
C.8.I, London: Swan Sonnenschein and Co, 
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the secret of his wealth, and it was only the severest threats 
that persuaded the bankers of Delhi to subscribe a penny to 
the empty Treasury. Meanwhile, the soldiers ran about the 
street, not contriving their city’s defence but “taking advice 
of one another.” When the English were absent, then, 
says the historian, “the mutineers were as lions, but on 
hearing of their approach they sought places of refage like 
rats in the presence of a cat.” So this infamous city 
declined in courage, as it was beggared of resources. To 
one ambition only was the miserable King still constant: the 
ambition of preserving the etiquette of his Court. Day after 
dav a council was called, which resolved upox nothing; presents 
were exchanged with becoming formality, and it was grimly 
debated whether such a one should stand or sit in the King’s 
presence, while certain courtiers were savagely rebuked for 
wearing arms in the council-chamber. So day after day a 
banker was heckled, and the army rebelled, until the King’s 
hopelessness was confirmed beyond hesitation. “For the rest 
of my life I shall live,” said he, quoting one of his poets, “in 
the seclusion of a garden, clothed in my burial sheet.” 


Thus Munshi Jeewan Lal tells the story, allowing himself 
no freedom save that imagery which is the privilege of the 
East. Nor does this imagery impair the narrative’s 
credibility; being honestly characteristic, it rather heightens 
the feeling of truth. And there is a simile upon every page, 
devised oftentimes with an epic simplicity. When Mr. 
Frazer is savagely cut down by the guards, “ the life imprisoned 
in his body escaped like a bird out of its cage.’ From 
another Englishman, captured by chance, “did these blood- 
thirsty wretches draw the clothing of life.” The rebels who 
escaped the English shot fled back to the city “like birds 
borne upon the wing.” But it is for himself that this simple 
soul reserves his most elegant image. At last he heard that 
the English were on the eve of victory, and “the delight 
which this information produced in my heart,” he wrote, “was 
like a new life which a seasonable shower gives a garden.” 
The style is not wholly practical; it is leagues removed from 
the plain eloquence of a British despatch; but it is the only 
style that the subtle, pictured brain of the Indian could 
devise, and, as he would say, it covers his narrative with the 
cloak of sincerity. 


Mainodin Hassan Khan, the writer of the other narrative, 
has a keener intelligence, and far less aptitude for literature. 
Besides, he was a rebel, who had held a Colonel’s commission, 
and who was more anxious for pardon than for truth. After 
the Mutiny he fled to Arabia, where he lived a while with other 
rebel chiefs, until homesickness drove him back to his country, 
and the championship of Sir John Metcalfe procured him 
release. He made no pretence of keeping a diary, nor did 
he record the experience of every day. But he had known 
the opinion of many leaders, and his narrative sets forth 
the official opinion (so to say) of the mutineers. For instance, 
he confesses that the greased cartridge was the actual 
beginning, but “the real cause of the rebellion was 
an old enemy, who, long vanquished, still existed.” The 
English, in fact, were regarded by the natives as trespassers, 
and the annexation of Oude was, in Mainodin’s eyes, 
responsible for the revolt. But whatever its cause, even the 
natives prove that it was splendidly suppressed, and testify to 
the inestimable qualities of courage, self-denial, and state- 
craft which restored our Eastern Empire to loyalty and 
devotion. 


Mr. Sherer’s Daily Life during the Indian Mutiny presentsa 
perfect contrast to the naive subtlety of the native narratives. 
It is a plain story plainly told, and the author’s evident 
geniality and generous appreciation of others help to explain 
the final suppression of the Mutiny. And it is the terrible 
liscomfort of this daily life which strikes the reader most 
powerfully. It was not given to every one to perform deeds 
of heroism, and brutalities pale in the telling. But it was the 
lot of all, whether soldiers or civilians, to know the bitterest 
mconveniences,—the long march through the rains and 
she bivouac under the sky. And Mr. Sherer and his 
‘riends never lost their good humour; they worked and they 
fought, and when a chance offered they organised a race- 
meeting; in fact, they did all that became courageous, un- 
selfish Englishmen, and the pages of this modest, amiable 
vook are a valuable supplement to the more dignified 
aistories, which too often obscure the lesser heroism of dis- 
somfort and sickness quietly endured. 





W. G. WILLS, PAINTER AND DRAMATIST.* 


THE first feeling which will occur to every reader interested 
in poetry, after making full acquaintance with this fantastic 
and singular volume of biography, will be one of deep 
regret that Mr. Wills’s last tragedy, King Arthur, was not 
produced upon the stage; and that owing to the rules of pur- 
chase and copyright, it will never, as far as we can see, be 
acted or published either. It was bought by Sir Henry 
Irving for the Lyceum, but set aside after Wills’s death in 
favour of another version of the same legend, differing from 
it very widely indeed both in treatment and in scope. The 
poet’s brother and biographer “ fortumately succeeded im 
winnowing the loose pages of his brother’s drama from 
masses of old papers, and was rewarded by successfully 
putting together the whole play, written in his minute pencil- 
ling.” Looseness of construction and a certain lack of 
humour were Wills’s principal defects asa dramatist. But 
the latter fault would not seriously injure a subject like King 
Arthur any more than Charles the First, and to remedy the 
former Sir Henry Irving has shown himself more capable 
than any man of his day. What he did for Beckett he ought 
certainly to have done for Arthur, and if any additional lines 
or scenes were required, there are not wanting men who could. 
have supplied them without asking credit to themselves. “ King 
Arthur,” associated as it is with the Idylls of Tennyson, is a 
very difficult theme to treat for the stage, to whose demands 
chivalry has never lent itself since Cervantes laughed it away. 
Twice only in all his plays does Shakespeare allude to Arthur 
at all,—once when Dame Quickly speaks of Falstaff as having 
gone to King Arthur’s bosom, and again when the fool in 
Lear says characteristically in one of his quips: “This 
prophecy shall Merlin make; for I live before his time.” But 
Wills faced the difficulty and solved it; for from the sketch 
given of his plot it must have been very effective, and the 
writing is as beautifal as it is strong. It shows distinct. 
advance in his art, and is moreover commendably free from 
another of his weaknesses,—abuse of the irregular line,. 
which is a tower of strength only when not abused. The 
dramatist’s ear was not always correct when he employed the 
method; and in the specimen given from Eugene Aram 
the effect is simply discordant. The verse in his King 
Arthur sails statelily along, and the farewell to Guinevere, 
differently as it is treated for the purpose of the play, may 
be read without shrinking by the side of Tennyson’s most 
famous passage :— 
“No more for me shall love of ladye fair 

Rouse to the battle and the flash of swords. 

The songs of minstrels, uninformed by love, 

Which are the history of chivalry, 

All dead to me! and thou hast left me only 

A sickening at the flushing of the morn, 

Despair to see the loveless shut of day. 

Ob! to bring back the hour of thy first welcome? 

But since I cannot—since there is no pardon— 

Would I could lay upon my riven heart 

The pain that is laid up in store for thee. 

Never in hall or bower, in weal or woe, 

On any pleasant path beneath the sun, 

Queen Guenever, can I.e’er meet thee more.” 
And take this passage from a speechfof Merlin’s, freed from 
the tree in which a spell had bound him :— 

“ Of an old oak I was the living pith, 

As close as toad in rock tombed in its trunk 

By a most potent spell she learned of me. 

I heard the blind mole stirring ’neath its roots, 

The owl hoot by, the everlasting song 

Of minstrel birds that sometimes paused to listen, 

Scared by my groans. I had no night nor day. 

The wind unkempt in tresses of the rain 

Would rush upon my gnarled and leafy prison, 

And wrestle with big branches breast to breast, 

To free me from my coil, but all in vain.” 

But apart altogether from poetry and from quotation, Mr. 
Wills’s design in his treatment of the famous legend is 
forcible, dramatic, and new. He has avoided altogether, if 
from the selection given us by his editor we may judge, the 
danger which on the surface seemed to us unavoidable, of 
making of King Arthur himself an unsympathetic, if not 
something of a ridiculous, figure. The deceived husband is 
an old and unattractive type who never secures much meed 
of appreciation, and even in Tennyson’s famous idyll he is 
more of a connecting link than anything else, nowhere com- 








* W. G. Wills, Dramatist and Painter, By Freeman Wills, London: Longe 
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manding much of our sympathies, except in the one famous 
speech. Sir Walter Scott, with his marvellous instinct, 
came nearer the mark in the “ Bridal of Triermain” when 
he made of Arthur only another example of human weak- 
ness and susceptibility. Wills’s King Arthur is stately, 
stirring, new, and we highly commend his _brother’s 
account of the play to all who are interested in such 
reading. It will be too bad if the fact that Sir ;Henry 
Irving purchased it, and set it aside for another and 
an unattractive version not likely to be revived, should 
prevent it from being added to our scanty list of acting 
plays of the kind. It should be exactly suitable to Mr. 
Forbes-Robertsen. The rest of the book before us, from 
its dramatic side, is less attractive than the part which deals 
with Arthur. Wills was author or part-author of a great 
many plays, but only Charles the First and Olivia gained any 
very conspicuous measure of success; and all the partiality 
of a brother cannot make us quite forget Goldsmith’s not unim- 
portant share in the latter work. Indeed, we could never avoid 
a sense of annoyance at finding a version of ‘‘ Goldie’s” famous 
story made so conspicuous by a distinct lack of that humour 
which was the earlier Irishman’s greatest characteristic. It 
is a pity that those were days before the idea of dramatising 
his own work occurred to the dramatist. What an incom- 
parable comedy the author of She Stoops to Conquer would 
have made out of the Vicar of Wakefield! Wills himself 
never was troubled with such considerations. Like Shake- 
speare, he took the subjects given him, and made plays 
out of them without ado. That was his business, and 
he accepted it as it came. He disliked the theatre; and 
-once wanted to givea shilling to a doorkeeper for refusing him 
admittance on the free-list when a friend wanted to 
make him go. He rewrote Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield 
for him. He introduced the last act of the eminently 
nautical clap-trap of DBlack-Eyed Susan by two senti- 
mental acts of his own, which fitted about as well as 
the horse’s neck on the human head. He provided a new 
and popular version of the much-abused Faust, on the lines 
of the old opera and melodrama turned into blank verse, 
without any deference at all to Goethe’s Spirit of Negation. 
Again, he would write as many scenes as his manager wanted, 
and rewrite them as often and cut them out as serenely as 
opportunity required. It has been fabled, indeed, that one of 
his many secretaries used to tack together sheets of discarded 
blank-verse lying broadcast over the studio, and construct 
poetical dramas out of them. 


That historical studio was the trae centre of Wills’s 
singular life,—a life so absolutely illustrative of the very 
wildest side of that Bohemia which has faded so completely 
into the past, crushed out of existence by the Court Circulars 
and the Fashion Books, as to make the book about the most 
original and entertaining reading that we have met with for 
this many a day. As a pure piece of biography, apart 
altogether from its criticisms and comments, it adds a new 
item to the list of biograpby’s lovers, so entirely unlike 
all the others as to demand quite a new niche for itself. 
The stage was Wills’s field of success; oil-painting the 
Geld of his ambition. ‘ Madam,” he said to a lady who 
complimented him on one of his successes, “I am only 
&@ poor painter who writes plays for bread.” And to the 
last he retained his oil-painter’s ambition, though it was 
only in pastels that he achieved any success on the canvas. 
And for his plays he cared as little as, in the present 
writer’s belief, Shakespeare did (the Shakespeare whose 
head his own so curiously resembles), wanting only 
to get his cheque and to depart, and, above all, not to 
be called upon to interfere at the rehearsals. He wrote 
them anywhere and anyhow, on any scraps of paper that 
turned up, mainly in bed, because of the mess his studio was 
always kept in; sometimes in a hot-bath a few doors off, 
because he was not likely to be disturbed there. And if he 
was disturbed it did not matter, as it was currently believed 
that he could paint a picture and dictate two plays at the 
same time. Dr. Johnson himself could not have made a more 
general home for the needy than Wills did, except that Dr. 
Johnson wanted his inmates to be worthy subjects, and that 
Wills did not care whether they were or not. The stories 
told in the book of the amazing persons who preyed upon him, 
and the scenes of inconceivable comedy of which the studio 
was the scene, follow each other with bewildering rapidity, 








Absence of mind he carried to an extent which was his own 
inherited and improved upon. If his father was found with 
an egg in his hand, standing before a saucepan and boiling 
his watch, Wills arrived from a Continental tour with the one 
hand-bag which was all he ever took, buying and leaving 
shirts as he went, with the pockets of his long ulster 
worn in all weathers, fall of the keys of the various 
rooms he had occupied,—it having been his habit to put 
them there for security, and forget them. Lavish of money 
when he had it, he hated parting with it in any formal way ; 

nd when a friend to whom he owed £5 took advantage of 
his having just got a round cheque for a play, to ask for pay- 
ment, he declined on account of “the claims” upon him. 
But the friend knew him, came back again a few hours later, 
and asked him for £5 to help him out of a difficulty. “Cer. 
tainly, my boy,” said Wills, entirely forgetting what had 
gone before. ‘Take what you want.” And he offered him 
a handfal of sovereigns. After that we may forgive his 
biographer for fathering upon Wills the very old story of his 
accepting a friend’s oral invitation to dinner, on being re. 
minded that he had just broken his last promise to dine with 
him, and then asking @ companion what the man’s name 
was. We remember that story told of Sheridan Knowles, 
dramatist and Irishman likewise; and we doubt not of other 
Celts before that. But there is no reason why the occurrence 
should not have repeated fisc?f. We will not detain the reader 
any longer from the feast of good fun that he may make for 
himself out of these chapters; but cannot resist mentioning 
the deliciously characteristic adventure which is really the 
climax of the book. The Queen wanted Wills to execute some 
pastel drawings of the Royal children, and sent for him to 
Osborne. So far from appreciating the honour, Wills only 
felt his utter incompetence for dealing properly with the 
situation, and simply answered that he was engaged. In 
fearful trepidation, a courtier-friend came to look for him, 
but he had gone out for a walk. On his return he was 
met by another telegram of command, and only complied 
when he found that he really must. He carried out the duty 
in the same simple spirit, and shocked a lady-in-waiting by 
addressing a Royal baby on all fours with “ Look up, little 
one,”—instead of ‘Your Royal Highness.” But it is 
pleasant to learn that the Queen and the Princess Louise, 
who was his especial ally, were courtesy and kindness itsel? 
with the embarrassed painter. For some of the Court 
officials was reserved the rudeness which only such exalted 
creatures know. Asa painter Wills made no great mark; 
and his position as a dramatist time must show. Bat his 
brother’s affectionate interest and solicitude, if they lead 
him perhaps into too much discussion of work like Olivia and 
Faust—avowed affairs of stage-craft to the author’s own 
mind—lend an additional attraction to this attractive and 
original biography. 





THE MAKING OF RELIGION.* 
Mr. ANDREW LANG’s book on the Making of Beliefs is an 
instructive and forcible statement of his latest conclusions 
upon the origins of religion, and a criticism upon some well- 
known theories. His main argument is that the existence 
among the earliest races of mankind of a persistent belief in 
a Supreme Being, who created the world and is concerned in 
its moral government, can be fairly inferred from a proper 
handling of anthropological evidence. He aflirms that this 
important element in primitive theology has been overlooked 
or disregarded by such authorities as Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
Mr. Huxley, and even Professor Tylor, who trace, he says, the 
beginnings of superstitious ideas too exclusively to Animism. 
Now, Animism may be taken to mean the universal con- 
viction or feeling that all things in Nature are endowed with 
the sentient vitality and the unruly affections of mankind ; 
that dreams, waking visions, apparitions, hallucinations, and 
fallacies of every sort, have impressed on the primitive 
imagination the beliefs of life after death, wandering souls, 
haunting ghosts, spirits disembodied and _ re-embodied. 
demoniac possession, transmigration, and all the phan- 
tasmagoria of supernaturalism. It is maintained that 
these Aninistic beliefs are gradually transformed and refined 
into the higher polytheism, and that religion in this rudi- 
mentary stage has no connection with ethics. 





* The Making of Religion. By Andrew Lang, M.A., LL.D. London: Long- 
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Such a theory of religious origin is, in Mr. Lang’s judg- 
ment, unsound and inadequate. In the first place, he says, it 
accounts but imperfectly for the primitive belief in sorcerers, 
witches, medicine-men, soothsayers, and other wonder-workers, 
by assuming that the whole fraternity traded on mere decep- 
tion, delusion, and credulity. He exhibits in this volume an 
array of evidence that the savage thaumaturgist has been 
long acquainted with certain secret faculties that have only 
recently attracted the attention of modern science. The 
prodigies which have been unjustly scouted as mere tricks of 
cunning impostors, or incredible fables, were likely to have 
been feats of clairvoyance, telepathy, hypnotic suggestion, 
and other still obscure psychical phenomena. When the 
magician can foretell events, or find lost property, or show 
you in a crystal a far distant scene, he must not be 
set down at once as a cheat or as crazy; he may be 
actually gifted with some rare faculty; his powers may be 
not supernatural, but supernormal. When a savage has seen 
a friend’s apparition, or falls into a trance while his soul is 
visiting remote places for information, his experiences may 
probably be telepathic, he may have actually projected his 
consciousness, or may be the subject of projected impressions. 
Mr. Lang works out this view by a great many striking and 
entertaining anecdotes, related in the humorous style of 
which he is master; and he shows good reason for sus- 
pecting that the discoveries of the Psychical Society were 
anticipated long ago by primitive empiricism. This demon- 
stration, which is excellent reading, and well worth serious 
attention, occupies the first half of the volume before us. 


In the latter part of his book Mr. Lang undertakes to 
establish his position with regard to what may be called 
savage monotheism. How, he asks the Animistic philosopher, 
do you develop the gods out of the ghosts, the Supreme Moral 
Being out of the mob of disorderly non-moral spirits? By 
evolution through ancestors, demigods,and great departmental 
divinities ? But if this be the reply, it overlooks, he rejoins, 
the very extensive and consistent proofs that can be adduced 
of the prevalence, among the rudest folk in many parts of 
the earth, of belief in an entirely superhuman Ruler and 
Creator, deathless, benevolent, rewarding and _ punishing, 
who is conceived as quite beyond and apart from the mis- 
zhievous troublesome spirits and goblins and deities who 
meddle with life’s ordinary affairs. He demands no sacrifices, 
ind is moved by no propitiation; he jadges the world that 
ne has made; the distinction between this idea of divinity and 
che evolutionary conception of gods that once were men is, 
Mr. Lang maintains, radical and nearly universal in savage 
religion. 

It will be noticed, and indeed is admitted by Mr. Lang, 
that between the arguments in the former and latter parts 
respectively of his book there is no strict logical connection. 
He has proved, we think, that in an important department of 
natural religion, in the miraculous cures of savage medicine, 
in second sight, soothsaying, visual hallucinations, and more 
particularly in all witchcraft, the operator was very often 
rather a primitive scientific experimentalist than a steward of 
divine mysteries. Now we all know tbat up to recent times no 
discovery in physics, no new rule of morals, could be 
promulgated except under orthodox sanction and theologic 
interpretation. And we welcome the fresh evidence collected 
by Mr. Lang as a valuable contribution to anthropology, as 
proving how extensively natural philosophy underlies natural 
religion. Yet whatever may have been the proportion, in 
all these queer beliefs and practices, of sheer trickery and 
empty delusion to the actual possession of secret abnormal 
faculties, it must be admitted that the point has little 
relevancy to the question of primitive monotheism. 
Upon this much more speculative hypothesis Mr. Lang’s 
argument seems to us not soimpressive; for, although the 
vague and shadowy conception of a Creator and world-ruler 
looms in the background, behind the eartb-born gods, yet it 
may be little else than the dim personification of the feeling 
that there must have been somewhere a beginner of all 
things, that human misery and wickedness must some- 
how be remedied and requited, and that the Moral Order 


is necessary to human society. ‘No one would be disposed to | 


deny the existence of these elementary notions in the lowest 
strata of humanity; they are the natural germs of a moral 
sense andof trust in Divine goodness. However this may be, 
Mr, Lang holds, upon the evidence adduced, that the 








aboriginal monotheism has been gradually overlaid and 
degraded by the coarser Animistic superstitions. Whether it 
has, in fact, always existed in such a definite form as to 
warrant the belief that the human race has at no time been 
without some partial intimations of the truth that was after- 
wards fully revealed in the Jewish and Christian dispensa- 
tions, is a deeper and certainly a more difficult problem. 

Before closing a brief and cursory review of this very 
interesting book, we must say a critical word upon Mr. 
Lang’s treatment of Hume’s essay on miracles, which he 
pronounces to be “a tissue of fallacies which might be 
given for exposure to beginners in logic, as an elementary 
exercise.” He seems to have passed this contemptuous 
judgment upon one of the acutest reasoners of the eighteenth 
century, because he supposes that Hume would have 
absolutely refused, upon the a@ priori argument in his 
essay, to examine any facts brought forward in support of 
telepathy, clairvoyance, or any of the latest psychical 
discoveries. Mr. Lang thinks that against the admission 
of evidence about these things Hume would have set up 
his preliminary objection to miracles, that they are con- 
trary to universal experience, so that he would have turned 
a deaf ear to the scientific witness, and would have insisted 
that no fresh experiences, derived from modern experiment 
and research, could be admitted in favour of them. Upon 
this view, if we understand it rightly, Hume would have set up 
uniformity of previous experience against telegraphy as well 
as against telepathy. But this would surely be a serious mis- 
apprehension of Hume’s position. There is no room here for 
discussing the point; but we may refer him to a paragraph 
in Part II. of the essay, beginning: “I beg the limitations 
here made may be remarked, when I say that a miracle can 
never be proved, so as to be the foundation of a system of 
religion.” Hume’s attack is entirely directed against miracles, 
in the ordinary meaning of the word, as signs and tokens of 
express divine interposition; and we do not see why he 
should not have welcomed Mr. Lang’s demonstration, that 
spiritual manifestations are in the main not supernatural but 
supernormal, as so much fresh and important evidence in 
support of his own argument. 





STUDIES IN CURRENCY.* 
Ir is undeniable that the tendency of events, powerfully 
reinforced by the great gold discoveries of recent years, 
appears to be towards the ideal. championed by Lord Farrer 
in so many vigorous essays and pamphlets, of a universal 
gold standard among the principal commercial nations of the 
world :— 

“The immense convenience,” he says, “ of one single standard 
of value, dependent on simple natural conditions, is obvious. The 
largely increased supplies of gold during the last fifty years, 
which have scarcely intermitted and are now again on the in- 
crease, help to remove any difficulties which might arise from a 
scarcity of that metal. But the more important consideration is 
that the demand for gold as currency becomes proportionately 
less with advancing civilisation. Gold continues to be the 
standard of value; but is ever more and more ceasing to be the 
medium of exchange. In advanced countries the proportionate 
number of exchanges affected by the use of gold is already very 
small, probably not more than one per cent.,and becomes smaller 
every day, whilst in less advanced countries there is indefinite 
room for the expansion of credit. Gold forms an infinitesimal 
proportion of ‘ money,’ and a small proportion even of currency, 
ard this proportion grows less. We pay with credit and only in 
the very last resort with gold. Those who have not thoroughly 
mastered this great fact in modern business (and I know of no 
bimetallist and scarcely any English economist who has) are not 
competent to advise on questions of prices and of currency.” 
Lord Farrer even feels himself strong enough to make the 
handsome acknowledgment to the bimetallists that “they 
have always appreciated the advantage of one common 
standard of value for the world, and especially of one common 
standard of value for this country and India; which, I am 
sorry to say, is not the case with all monometallists.” 

While, however, the two great problems of the United 
States and India remain unsolved, it must be difficult for 
Lord Farrer to feel that his ideal is so near realisation as 
might at first sight appear. The currency problem of 
America, with all its political and social ramifications, he 
seems to us to pass over too lightly, and with a curious want 
of comprehension and sympathy. He insists on the supreme 
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importance of a single standard for the British Empire 
(Preface, p. xiv.) in accents which remind one of the apostle 
of a commercial Zollverein, but he ignores the still greater 
importance to this country of a stable currency in the United 
States and the maintenance in the future of a steady par of 
exchange between the two countries. He urges the adoption 
of a gold standard in India without being troubled with the 
reflection that every step the British Government takes in 
that direction creates fresh difficulty for the Government of 
the United States. 


To the Indian question Lord Farrer, as a member of 
the Committee of 1893, has of course given much 
thought. The closing of the Mints was, in his opinion, only 
defensible as necessarily leading to the adoption of a gold 
standard; but we find no suggestion as to how that result is 
‘to be reached, nor any indication of an opinion that it can be 
reached except at a cost which would be ruinous alike to the 
Government and the people of India. 

In looking at Lord Farrer’s arguments on the theory of 
bimetallism, the reader will be struck by certain incon- 
sistencies, natural enough in a collection of controversial 
papers, but indicative, nevertheless, of some confusion of 
thought. In the preface he speaks of the “ proposals of the 
bimetallists being based on the preposterous idea that it is 
possible by law to fix a relative value for any two substances 
which have no natural relation to each other, and to fix this 
value at any ratio the law-giver may choose.” Yet in 
one of the essays (p. 309) he says that he cannot 
“‘assert with some economists that a law cannot create or 
increase value. Surely by selecting a metal to be used as 
a standard, by admitting it to the exclusive privilege of 
coinage, and by enabling every one to pay his debts in the 
metal so coined, a value is given to the metal which it would 
not possess without such a law.” Lord Farrer, indeed, 
endeavours to reconcile the two positions by the assertion 
that the powers of Governments in this direction are very 
limited, and that a law of legal tender (like all other laws) 
can only be efficient when it is on the whole in accordance 
with the habits and tendencies of a people. The latter 
remark is obviously true of all legislation, but it sounds 
somewhat strange in the mouth of one who is in part 
responsible for the present experiment in India. 

On the question of the ratio Lord Farrer is on strong 
ground. It was this which really wrecked the Wolcott 
mission when almost in sight of land; and if both parties 
refuse to entertain the idea of any concession, he is certainly 
justified in his conclusion that a bimetallic agreement is really 
impracticable. Bimetallists must, then, content themselves 
as best they can with the barren honours of theoretical 
superiority, which Lord Farrer would be almost alone among 
economists in refusing to them. 

From the quotation given at the beginning of this article, 
it will be seen that Lord Farrer adopts in its most un- 
qualified form. the position that the quantity theory of money 
is, under modern conditions, true only of standard metallic 
money with the addition of all the forms of credit to the 
extent of their nominal value. In his arguments on this 
‘question Lord Farrer appears to us to exaggerate the changes 
in the direction of the extended use of credit, which have 
occurred during the last fifty years and which are now in 
progress, and to ignore the well-proved effects which the 
various discoveries of the precious metals during that period 
have had on the general list of prices. English economists 
are doubtiess well aware of Tue fact that only one per cent. of 
wholesale transactions in a thoroughly banked civilised State 
like England is effected by the immediate payment of gold; 
but they would scarcely agree that the statement of that fact 
exhausts the case against the quantity theory of money. 
While agreeing that credit does indirectly influence the level of 
prices in a country by economising gold, and that it acts directly 
on prices by increasing the demand as effectively as metal, 
‘they would probably ask themselves whether prices can be 
made to rise and fall indefinitely by the expansion or 
contraction of credit, and finding that there are limits to this 
process, would inquire how these limits act. It would, of 
course, be unfair to expect a acientific treatment of this 
most intricate subject in a short controversial pamphlet, 
but a reviewer is bound to point out the inadequacy of the 
author’s consideration of this vital point, a point which is 
mevertheless again and again insisted on as proving the con- 





tention that there can be no such thing as an appreciation of 
gold. Criticism of the book is indeed rendered difficult by 
Lord Farrer’s frank acknowledgment of the fragmentary 
nature of his collected essays; but he surely goes rather far 
when he assumes the impossibility of accurate knowledge or 
theory on the subject of currency, although the extraordinary 
variety of existing systems and the difficulty of obtaining 
precise information may well make even the professed student 
and economist chary of expressing dogmatic opinions. Lord 
Farrer, however, is a born fighter; he has plunged into this 
subject as a controversialist, and we may be content to 
admire the ability and acumen, amply proved in much 
administrative and political work, which he has brought to 
bear in furthering a cause which he has so greatly at heart as 
the maintenance of the gold standard in this country. 





RECENT NOVELS.* 


Sir JAMES Pacer in an admirable address on recreation 
delivered a dozen years or more ago, defined its essence to 
consist in surprise, and it is this quality which lends a 
special charm to Mr. Hooper’s excellent tale, His Grace o’ the 
Gunne. From its opening pages, we naturally jump to the 
conclusion that he is going to give us a seventeenth-century 
tale of theroad. Lurlin Kirke, the narrator, was apprenticed to 
the master of a thieves’ school at a tender age, and at twenty. 
one stood so high in his calling that he was engaged to further 
the interests of a wicked nobleman in the West Country. Of 
late years the glorification of crime—on esthetic grounds— 
has been so fashionable that we fully expected to find the 
narrator complacently setting forth the record of his 
villainies with the candour of a Cellini. Mr. Hooper, 
however, has agreeably surprised us by giving a most 
romantic and touching history of the rogue’s redemption. 
The particular task for which he was retained, in the 
character of a tutor, and under an assumed name, wa 
the assassination by poison of a cripple child, who stood 
between Lord Lulworth and certain rich estates; but at 
their first meeting the child takes a great fancy to Lurlin, 
and in the issue it is the ex-thiet’s greatest punishment 
that he, who had sought the child’s life, should see him 
die and have no power to save him. Mr. Hooper, it 
should be noted, does not commit the mistake of converting 
Lurlin all ina moment. He makes it clear from the outset 
that there are the seeds of nobility in his strange hero, 
fostered by the precepts of Master Heath, the highwayman of 
gentle birth, who bade him “imprimis, be kind unto the dumb 
beasts.” Naturally enough Lurlin’s defection brings him 
into conflict with his employers, and the situation is further 
embroiled by Lord Lulworth’s compromising attentions to 
the charming Celia La Charme, Lurlin’s unuttered love for 
whom may be said, in Steele’s famous phrase, to have been 
for him a liberal education. To save the child and Celia, 
Lurlin picks a quarrel with Lulworth, and kills him in fair 
fight, not, however, before Lulworth has proclaimed who Lurlin 
really is. The rest of the story is concerned with Lurlin’s 
efforts to regain the goodwill of his new friends, and to 
foil the vengeance of ua former associate. By a supreme 
act of heroism he saves Celia’s life when lying under sentence 
of death on a false charge of sorcery, and is himself rescued 
when actually at the stake. Mr. Hooper has happily avoided 
the common fault of imparting either mock-modesty or self- 
assertiveness to the recital, and there are several scenes, 
notably that which describes the child’s death-bed, which are 
extremely affecting. How good, too, is Lurlin’s comment on 
his isolation after the death of the only human being who 
loved him: “’Tis very hard for a man to be alone unless he 
be a saint, or a greater villain than I be.” 

The aspect of Boston life portrayed in Jason Edwards is by 
no means familiar to English readers. It is not to the home 
oi culture that we are introduced, but to an American East 
End, so to speak, with miles of “ugly, graceless, badly- 
lighted streets, poison-tainted, vice-infected.” And Boston, 
Mr. Garland tells us, is “predominantly of this general 
character,..... The real Boston does not get itself photo- 
graphed and sent about the country.” As for the family with 
whose fortunes the story is concerned, they represent an inter- 
section of social strata practically unknown in this country. 





By 1. Hooper. London: A. and O, Black.—— 
London; Thaker and Co.—— 
London: O, Arthur 


* (1) His Grace o’ the Gunne. 
(2). Jason Edwards. By Hamlin Garland. 
(3). An Episode in Arcady. By Halliweil Sutcliffo, 
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Jason Edwards himself is an intelligent mechanic, living in 
a miserable tenement, but his elder daughter has the manners, 
the appearance, and the speech of a lady, to say nothing of 
her musical accomplishments, and acquaintance with Brahms’s 
sovgs. The contrast between the squalor of her surroundings 
and the refinement of her nature, no doubt artificially accentu- 
ates the compassion of the reader, and one cannot help hoping 
that her case is abnormal. Edwards himself, borne down 
by the struggle for life in a great industrial centre, and 
ensnared—with all the Eastern labourer’s ignorance of the 
West—by the lures of the “land-boomer,” is a much more 
natural and pathetic figure. Of course he fares even worse 
on the prairie than in the Boston foundry, and when the 
energetic and prosperous young journalist who loves his 
daughter comes to the rescue, Edwards is ruined in health as 
well as in fortune. His patient, uncomplaining wife, who 
only managed to “keep goin’ by thinkin’ how much worse 
some other folks is off,” is excellently drawn, and there are 
some significant touches in the sketches of American 
journalistic life. When the editor disturbs his assistant 
in a day-dream and says, ‘Oh, I know how it is myself. 
I had such moments of dreaming myself,—when I have 
nothing to do now I sleep,” the author comments, in the 
person of the day-dreamer, “ Was it not true that most men 
when their work was ended had only energy enough left to 
sleep? Was it not true that American business life was 
sapping the intellectual life of its people too much?” Mr. 
Garland evidently entertains strong views on social and 
industrial questions, but he is not an aggressive partisan, 
and most readers will regard his story in the light of 
an effective illustration of the fact that failure can often be 
far more heroic than success. The volume is completed by a 
charming sketch of the rigours and romance of life on a 
Dakota prairie, describing the rescue of a Norwegian girl in 
a blizzard in which both her parents are frozen to death, her 
adoption by two Dakota settlers, her early and unfortunate 
marriage, and her return to the old homestead. 

An Episode in Arcady is a very pleasant specimen of that 
class of novel in the composition of which the late Mrs. 
Hungerford displayed a peculiar aptitude. The essence of this 
novel, so far as we can analyse it, is that none of the dramatis 
persone shall ever be depicted as engaged in any serious occu- 
pation. Life is envisaged as a sort of perpetual picnic, in 
which susceptible swains and irresistible maidens indulge in 
constant flirtations. Nobody has apparently any profession, 
or if he has, it is happily compatible with unlimited lotus- 
eating in country houses. Now, just as hungry street arabs 
love to inhale the odours that proceed from pastrycooks’ 
shops, and glue their noses to the window-pane in contempla- 
tion of dainties far beyond their resources, so this sort of novel— 
when it is well-written—may perhaps exert a certain fascination 
on those who have never known the delights of dolce far niente. 
Thus in An Episode in Arcady we can well imagine the hard- 
worked professional man or woman tasting vicariously of the 
sweets of irresponsible idleness asthey identify themselves with 
the susceptible Squire (with £6,000 a year) or with one or other 
of the two heroines,—the one an heiress and the other the 
daughter of a Peer. Mr. Sutcliffe’s little comedy of cross 
purposes is very neatly arranged; the Squire is smitten with 
remorse for his faithlessness to his fiancée when she is suffer- 
ing from a precisely similar complaint, and no one can quarrel 
with a dénowement which makes four people happy instead of 
two miserable. The stratagem resorted to by the Squire in 
order to secure the goodwill of his charmer’s aunt and 
chaperon, Mrs. Dalsie, is not very dignified; but he has the 
good grace to own up to the man whose name he has appro- 
priated, and his final and brilliant act of audacity in con- 
fronting his supposed mother in the presence of Mrs. Dalsie 
is quite a stroke of genius in a small way. The éclaircisse- 
ment in the ball-room is a very entertaining scene; indeed 
the whole story might easily be converted into a very pretty 
drawing-room comedy. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The new volume of the Dictionary of National Biography (Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 15s. net) contains the interesting names of 
Talbot, Stuart, Swift, and Taylor. Three “Talbot” lives 
are well worth reading :—“ Richard Talbot, Earl of Tyrconnel 
(i630 te 1691), of Irish fame ” (by Richard Bagwell); “ John Tal- 








bot, first Earl of Shrewsbury (1388 to 1453) ” (by James Tait’, the 
Earl who fought with Joan of Arc, and was three times sent to 
govern Ireland, of whom the people said that “since the days of 
Herod there came not any one so wicked in evil deeds;”’ and 
“ George Talbot, sixth Earl of Shrewsbury (1528 to 1590),” (by 
Thomas Seccombe). The account of this latter in his relations 
with women is very amusing. He was sixteen years keeper of 
Mary Stuart, and he married “in an evil hour” Bess of Hard- 
wick. He is said to have expressed his gratitude to Queen 
Elizabeth that she had “delivered him from two demons,’—my 
wife and the Queen of Scots. Of Taylors, we find in the Dic- 
tionary some sixty odd. The account of the celebrated Jeremy. 
(by the Rev. Alexander Gordon) is excellent reading. This most 
reasonable ecclesiastic, who declared that in matters of Chris- 
tianity “reason is the judge,’ and in matters of speculative 
opinion “probability is our guide,” believed in ghosts. In 
October, 1662, he investigated at Dromore the account 
given by Francis Taverner of tke apparition of James 
Haddock, who died in 1567, was satisfied that the appari- 
tion was true and real, and gave Taverner six questions to 
be put next time the spirit appeared. The questions were put, 
but unanswered, the spirit vanishing “ with a most melodious 
harmony.” “In his funeral sermon for Bramhall, preached in 
1663, Taylor refers to various stories of return from the grave, 
not as proofs of the fact, but as illustrations of the credibility of 
the idea.” Perhaps he thought about apparitions what he said 
about certain doctrinal arguments: “ There is much more truth 
than evidence on our side.” In turning over the leaves of the 
Dictionary we came across an interesting paragraph about Henry 
Swinburn, a traveller born at Bristol at the end of the last 
century. He published m 1779 a book called “ Travels through 
Spain,” “illustrated by many accurate and excellent drawings 
taken on the spot of Moorish and Roman architecture.” “ His 
travels are often cited by Gibbon in the “ Decline and Fall,” 
chaps. 9 and 10. Hannah More said of this Swinburn: “ He is a 
genteel little young man, modest and agreeable, not wise and 
heavy like his books.” What’s in a name! A biography of 
Swift must always be interesting,—even if it were not by Leslie 
Stephen. The perhaps undue interest with which the world has 
always regarded Swift’s domestic affairs in part accounts for this. 
The classic gossip about the problematical marriage with Stella 
is ever new Mr. Leslie Stephen tells us that the verses by Swift 
on his own death, the “ Rhapsody on Poetry,” and the verses on 
the “ Day of Judgment,” sent by Chesterfield to Voltaire, “ con- 
tain the very essence of Swift.’ And, again, “to interpret 
rightly the famous words ‘ only a woman’s hair’ is to understand 
Swift.” There is a funny criticism on “ Gulliver’s Travels” by a 
contemporary Irish Bishop, who said the book was “full of im- 
probable lies,” and he “ hardly believed a word of it.” 


With the Mounted Infantry and the Mashonaland Field Force, 
1896. By Brevet-Lieutenant-Colonel Alderson, P.S.C. (Methuen 
and Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—Colonel Alderson tells his story in a 
straightforward, soldierlike way,—just the way, in fact, in which 
a story of this kind should be told. He had a most difficult task 
to perform. From the time he landed at Beira in July—the first 
time, by the way, British troops had Janded there or been allowed 
to ascend the Pungwe River—till he re-embarked there at the 
end of December, he had a load on his shoulders that would have 
broken down most men. He was in one of those positions which, 
although frequent enough in times gone by, will seldom occur 
again in these days of telegraph wires. He had to decide for 
himself all questions that cropped up without reference to 
“superior authority.” He seems, as is the custom of the 

sritish officer, to have accepted his responsibilities with a 
light heart, and considering the means at his disposal, to 
have performed his task with astonishing success. His force 
was a small one. Two companies of mounted infantry, half a 
dozen Royal Artillerymen, a few Engineers, and fifty men of 
the York and Lancaster Regiment constituted the whole of the 
Imperial troops; these, together with various small detachments 
of Colonial Volunteers, made up a total of about two thousand 
men, and when it is taken into consideration that Mashonaland 
has an area of one hundred and fourteen thousand square miles, 
and that the line of communication was nearly four hundred miles 
long, the reader will not be surprised to hear that the force was 
very much scattered. Shortness of supplies and transport were, 
however, greater obstacles to the quick suppression of the rising 
than was the smallness and scattered condition of his force. 
There were no mealies in Salisbury, the capital, and no slaughter 
cattle, while food-stuffs generally, and especially flour and biscuit, 
were very scarce throughout the country. The rinderpest had 
killed all the oxen, and the mule transport then in the country 
was not sufficient to ensure the proper supply of the troops 
and the population as well. Rather a hopeless prospect to 
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be confronted with, and a cause of anxiety from which he 
was never free the whole time he was in the country. In 
fact, the resistance offered by the natives was as nothing com- 
pared to the difliculties of transport. What fighting there was, was 
of a peculiarly trying nature. The Mashonas seldom waited in 
their kraals to be attacked, but usually retreated at once to some 
of the innumerable caves with which the country is honeycombed. 
The difficulty, then, was to dislodge them from these caves, and 
many a gallant life was lost from men either passing across the 
mouth of a cave or from being fired at through a crevice in the 
rock which it was absolutely impossible to see from outside. 
“ Jumpier” work it is impossible to imagine, and it says a great 
deal for the nerves of our boy-soldiers that they showed not the 
slightest inclination to hang back; in fact Colonel Alderson 
prefers the young soldier to the old soldier in this kind of work, 
on the principle, we suppose, that “the young one does not 
know tco much.” He seems to have been well backed up by 
the Colonial Volunteers, but makes a note that to call a man 
who receives 10s, a day plus his clothes, rations, and horse a 
“Volunteer” is a decided misnomer. However, they seem to 
have well-earned their pay, and to bave been invaluable as 
scouts. Altogether, we must heartily congratulate Colonel 
Alderson on having written an interesting and thoroughly 
readable book, and if,as he says in his preface, this is his first 
sttempt, we most sincerely hope it will not be his last. 


A History of Italian Literature. By Richard Garnett, C.B., 
LL.D. “ Short Histories of the Literatures of the World.” (W. 
Heinemann. 6s.)—This seems to us as satisfactory a book as could 
possibly be written on its subject, within the lines of the series 
to which it belongs. Far from being a mere primer for students, 
it is a delightful book to read, and few of its readers will not find 
themselves learning something new on almost every page. For 
the great literature of Italy was considerably more familiar to 
cultivated people in our grandfathers’ days than it is now. To 
many of us Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, Machiavelli, are the only 
writers really well known; Guicciardini, Tasso, are little read ; 
Boiardo, Ariosto, and their followers are hardly more than names 
to the modern reader. Although Italy’s roll of famous men is 
greater in art than in literature, her poets and prose-writers have 
a distinction surpassed by no other nation. Dr. Garnett reminds 
us that while Italy owes nothing to England, we owe her much of 
the greatness of Chaucer, Spenser, and Milton; and we think our 
debt should not be confined to those three names. ‘This alone, 
the great influence of Italian literary art on the other literatures 
of Europe, should make it an absorbing subject of study. Putting 
Dante and the greater names aside, one learns from these chapters 
to know a hundred lesser lights with glory of their own. The 
latter part of the book is by no means the least interesting ; but 
the whole story is carried on with unflagging spirit, from its 
beginnings in Sicily, derived through the Provencal from the 
Latin, to the latest work of Carducci and D’Annunzio. The 
specimens of poetry given throughout the volume are excellently 
translated, belying indeed, in the case of Rossetti at least, Italy’s 
own proverb. We see only one improvement to wish for, in the 
interest of those students who know something of Italian,—that 
the originals could have been placed side by side with the 
translations. 

The Rod in India. By Henry Sullivan Thomas. (W. Thacker 
andCo, 15s.)—This is the third edition of a book first published 
about twenty years ago. The second edition (1881) was greatly 
enlarged from the first, and that now before us contains a third 
of new matter. As it stands, the book is a more complete guide 
to its subject than could be found elsewhere. When it is taken, 
as Mr. Thomas wishes, as completed by his work on “Tank- 
fishing in India,” as much of the whole topic is included as one 
man can hope to accomplish. ‘To use a rough comparison, the two 
answer to what might be called “coarse fishing” and “salmon 
and trout fishing” in this country. Tank-fishing is an easily 
accessible sport, which may be practised in the midst of a civilian 
or soldier’s ordinary duties. Angling for the mahseer, which is 
the chief of the Indian game fishes, mostly requires special 
opportunities or preparation. With this may be mentioned a 
volume of “The Anglers’ Library,’ edited by Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, Bart, and F. G. Aflalo, Coarse Fish, by Charles H. 
Wheeley (Lawrence and Bullen). Coarse fishing is not a thing to 
be despised, whatever the aristocracy of the fly-rod may say. A day 
when the barbel are in the mood to take, or a good swim for chub 
in winter when the water has got just the right colour, should 
satisfy any reasonable angler. (We see that Mr. Wheeley men- 
tions macaroni as a good bait for chub.)——Finally, in the same 
series we have Sea-Fish, by F. G. Aflalo. Sea-fishing is becoming 
a more valuable resource in proportion as our streams and lakes 
are over-fished or polluted by the abominations of manufacture. 








aT, 
Our seas have suffered, of course, from trawling, places which 
were once abundant being now as bare as a glass globe; but 
there are long stretches of coast where the rocky formation for. 
bids trawling, and these are likely to furnish entertainment for 
many a yeartocome, Mr. Aflalo’s book cannot compete with Mr. 
J. C. Wilcock’s monumental work on the same subject, but it will 
be found very useful. 


De Paris d Edinbourg. By Madame Edgar Quinet. (Calmanpn 
Lévy, Paris.)—A duodecimo, telling the story of a visit to 
Scotland upon an invitation to join the Committee of the Franco. 
Scottish Association, and dedicated to Lord Reay, its President, 
It is pleasantly and brightly written, and with that kindly 
feeling towards England (and especially towards Scotland) 
which one has ceased to look for in French writers since the days 
of the second Empire. Madame Quinet’s admiration for Edin- 
burgh is unstinted; Princes Street is “ marvellous,” “incom- 
parable,” “ unique in the world for its beauty and originality,” 
To Scotch skies she is less complimentary. “ Here a very puro 
sky is never azure blue, but bluish grey, like the French sky at 
3 o’clock in the morning.” Substantially the sphere of the 
writer’s observations is a narrow one, comprising only Edin- 
burgh, St. Andrews, and what may be called the Scott 
country, visited from the Waverley hydropathic establishment. 
But her matter is far from being purely descriptive. Whit is 
most unusual in a Continental wr'ter, she appears to have taken 
much interest in the subject of the Reformation in Scotland, and 
more marvellous still, takes sides against Queen Mary with Jolin 
Knox, to whose “ Life” she devotes a chapter of nearly a hun- 
dred pages, interesting even to anti-Knoxians. 


In the “ Concise Knowledge Library ” (Hutchinson and Co.) we 
have a stout volume of nearly six hundred pages, copiously illus- 
trated, The Concise Knowledge Astronomy, by Agnes M. Clerke, A. 
Fowler, and J. Eliard Gore. Miss Clerke contributes Part I. (“A 
Popular History of Astronomy during the Nineteenth Century ”) 
and Part III. (“ The Solar System”); Mr. Fowler deals in Part IT. 
with the outlines of spherical and gravitational astronomy ; while 
Part IV., by Mr. Gore, treats of the “ Sidereal Heavens.” The 
book may be confidently regarded as brought up to the latest 
acquisitions of astronomical knowledge. 


The Republic of Plato. Edited by James Adam, M.A. (Cam- 
bridge University Press..—Mr. Adam gives us here a careful 
edition of the text, accompanied throughout by critical footnotes, 
and he has prefixed an introduction in which he deals with the 
authorities for the text. Mr. Adam’s views on the text are, 
generally, as follows. The paramount authority is Codex 
Parisinus A. (a MS. of the ninth century). Next to this, 
longo intervallo, comes Venetus MI (twelfth century). He finds 
valuable matter in others, and chiefly in Venetus = and 
Monacensis 9 (both fifteenth century). He does not think that the 
inferior MS. can all be traced back to A. and NI, but on the con- 
trary recognises an independent authority in them. And he 
mentions, in confirmation, the striking fact that they have as 
headings of their own some of the best received conjectural 
emendations of A.—which certainly needs emendation not unfre- 
quently. 

The Dwelling-House. By George Vivian Poore, M.D. (Long- 
mans and Co.)—Dr. Poore’s book is full of good sense and 
practically useful suggestions. He is for the earth-closet as 
against the water-closet. This is perhaps his most important 
contention, but he has other important lessons to teach. Until 
these are taken to heart we shall probably have repeated 
epidemics of typhoid. How long a period and what bitterness of 
experience may be required to overcome the inertia of the public, 
and the interested opposition of sanitary experts, it is impossible 
to conjecture. Meanwhile, we welcome the efforts of the true 
reformers. 

Medals and Decorations of the British Arnvy and Navy. By Joseph 
Horsley Mayo. 2 vols. (A. Constable and Co. £3 3s. net.)—It is 
quite impossible to do justice by any means, or within any space at 
our command, to this splendid book. Mr. Mayo was for many years 
in the service of the East India Company and the India Ofiice. 
From 1882-95, when ill-health compelled his retirement, he tilled 
the post of Assistant Military Secretary. His leisure was devoted 
to the collection of the materials for this book. Unhappily he 
did not live to see its completion. For this the public is indebted 
to a relative, the Rev. Charles Herbert Mayo. When we say that 
the history of between two and three hundred medals is given 
in the text, and that the medals themselves, with clasps, <c., 
where required, are figured, the reader will have some idea of the 
extent of the work. The labour which has been expended on the 
collection of such a mass of facts cannot be estimated. The 
author bene de republica meruit, and we may associate the editor 
with the praise. 
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Adventure of the Broad Arrow. By Morley Roberts. (Hutchin- 
son and Co.)—This is certainly a striking story. The scene 
is laid in Australia, and that country, when it is suffering from 
its greatest plague, or drought, is powerfully described. A more 
vivid picture of thirst than that of the sufferings of the two 
gold-seekers we have never seen. It would not be fair to give 
any sketch of the story, or even a hint of the strange incident 
on which it turns. This we may say, that the reader who can 
guess what is meant by the “ Broad Arrow” must be ingenious, 
pee that he who is not satisfied with the fare of surprises, perils, 
escapes, and, we may add, happy dénowement—a rare pleasure 
now—must be very hard to please. 

Gubbins Minor, and Some Other Fellows. By Fred Whishaw. 
(Griffith, Farran, Browne, and Co.)—This is a pleasant and 
entertaining story of life, though it will not, we fear, meet with 
the approval of some high authorities in educational matters. 
There is, we regret to say, nothing of the “ fierce intellectual 
stress” in it. Cricket, football, athletics, the less commendable 
amusement of ferreting rabbits in a forbidden spot, and other 
things which schoolboys like, it may be, more than becomes them, 
are the staple of the book. Still, there is a wholesome tone about 
it; work is at least treated with respect; a boy will not be the 
worse, and may quite conceivably be the better, for reading it. 

Sophocles. Edited by R. C. Jebb, Litt.D. (Cambridge 
University Press.) —Professor Jebb here gives separately the 
text of the seven plays, as he has settled it in his annotated 
edition. He has prefixed an account of the text and its sources, 
of the families of manuscripts, of the work of editors upon it. 
This welcome volume completes his labours on the dramatist, 
except, indeed, so far as the Fragments are concerned. We have 
still to wait for the volume that is to deal with these. ‘I'he text 
of them is not included in the volume now before us. 

In the series of “ Pitt Press Shakespeare” (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press) we have King Lear, edited, with introduction, notes, 
&e., by A. W. Verity. Mr. Verity’S work as an editor of Shake- 
speare for the use of students is so generally accepted as typically 
good in what it gives and does not give, that it is sufficient to 
record the appearance of this addition to the series. 

Illuminated Manuscripts: a Sketch By Edward Quaile. With 
Twenty-six Examples. (H. Young and Co., Liverpool.)—Mr. 
Quaile discusses the ‘‘ Origin, History, and Characteristics” of 
illuminated manuscripts. He divides the period of production 
by the date 1000 A.D., each portion having three divisions, 
Byzantine, Anglo-Saxon, Carlovingian for the first, and Italian, 
French, and English for the second. 

The Irish Difficulty: Shall and Will. By Gerald Molloy, D.D. 
{Blackie and Son.)—One would hardly suppose that so much 
could have been said on the use and misuse of the two auxiliaries 
“shall” and “will” as has been said here by Dr. Molloy. Not 
the least interesting part of his treatise is his proof that the 
modern one has not always prevailed. Shakespeare’s use, for 
instance, is often what would now be called provincial. Dr. 
Molloy collects examples of the correct use of the words, and of 

the latitude which is allowed, There is an interesting discussion 
in the “ prophetic shall.” 

MAGAZINES AND Sertat Pusriications.—We have received the 
following for July :—The Century, the Pall Mall Magazine, St. 
Nicholas, Macmillan’s Magazine, the Review of Reviews, Blackwood’s 
Magazine, the Cornhill Magazine, the North American Review, the 
Ludgate, the Railway Magazine, the Expositor, Cassell’s Magazine, 
Chambers’s Journal, Lippincott, Knowledge, the English Illustrated 
Magazine, the Quiver, the Artist, the Strand Magazine, the Leisure 
Hour, the Parents’ Review, Good Words, the Forum, Temple Bar, 
Harper's Magazine, Belgravia, the Boy’s Own Paper, St. Peter’s, the 
Sunday at Home, the Encyclopedia of Sport, the Magazine of Art, 
the Girl’s Own Paper, the Queen’s Empire, the Humanitarian 
Cosmopolis, the Sunday Magazine, the Atlantic Monthly, Nature 
Notes, Chapman’s Magazine, the Bookman, the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
the Author, the Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute, the Church 
Eclectic, the West End Review, the Argosy, Harper’s Round 
Table, the Geographical Journal, the Koh-i-Nor, London Society, 
the Expository Times, Science Progress, the Public School Maga- 
zine, the Architectural Review, the New Century Review, the 
Anglican Church Magazine, the American Bookbuyer, Cuassier’s 
Magazine, the British Realm, the Windsor Megazine, the Journal 
of Education, Scribner's Magazine, the Wide World Magazine, 
the Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, the United Service 
Magazine, the Badminton Magazine, the Month, the Indian Magazine, 
Mothers in Council, the New England Magazine, the Law Quarterly 
Review, the Dublin Review, the Political Science Quarterly, the 
Jewish Quarterly Review, the International Journal of Ethics, 
Physical Culture, the Economic Journal, the Life of Gladstone, 
Part 1, the Journal of the Scottish Meteorological Society, the 
Practical Teacher, the Clongownian, the Cornish Magazine, British 
Birds, Parts 7 and 8, the Road Coaching Album, the Hausei Zasshi. 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 














— 
Andrews (S. J.), Christianity and Anti- Christianity, OG seacitraties ..(Patnam) 9/0 
Andrews Aye ), Literary Byways, Cr 8V0 cescsccsccesseseescessene “a *(Andrews) 5/0 
Bell (RB. 8S. W. i The Papa Papers, and some Stories, iémo . (Richards) 1/6 
Booth (J. Lc. ), Sporting Rhymes and Pictures, roy 8vo .. K. Paul) 36 
Briggs (W.) and Another, Chemical Analysis, cr 8vo..... (Clive) 3/6 
Brooks (C. P.), Cotton: its Uses, Varieties, &C., S00 ....csccccceseeeeeseees Spon) 12/6 
Drapers’ Accounts, by A Corporate Accountant, cr 8vo .-.(E. Wilson) 3/6 
Gautier (Th.), Captain Fracasse, cr 8vo ......... ‘ ..(Duckworth) 5/0 
Giveen (H. M.), Law Relating to Commission AC. Wilson) 26 
Harrow School, edited by E. “W. Howson and Another, ‘8 Wiiiaseseasned (Arnold) 21/0 





Hodgson (S. H. % The Metaphysic of a 4 vols, 8vo 
King (L. W.), First Steps in Assyrian, 8vo.. eeee 
Kinns (S.), Six Hundred Years, 8vo........ 
Malcolm (0. H.), Estrina, er 8v0 
Molesworth (Mra.), Greyling Towers, cr 8vo.. ‘ / 
Nicholson (d.), Five-place Logarithmic & Tri; gonometri ic al ‘Table s(Maemillan) 6/0 
Noble (C.), Studies in American Literature, cr 8vo .... .-.(Macmillan) 5/0 
Pocock (W. A.), Epitome of the Practice of the Chance ry | and Queen’s 
Bench Divisions, er Sv0 ............0.000 (E. Wilson) 2/6 
Sergeant (A.), A Valuable Life, cr 8vo .(White) 6/0 
Sharp (W.), Wives in Exile, cr 8vo . (itichards) 6/9 
Sturmey (H.), On an Autocar, 8vo. ..(Lliffe) 4/6 














Thompson (G. F.), Acetylene @: AS, C re i danacundeccncdcadaudeccesuavactdacen : saad (Spon) 3/6 
Thomson (J.), Guide to Clini cal Examination and Treatment of Sick 
QUEER, CF SEO srscceccassecarccessesscnsscesesdcesceets mevscessceeees ebvbeceaceenns (Simpkin) 9/0 











“lt IBERTY” | SUMM ER R SALE 
SUMMER REMNANTS, TRIAL — AND COLOURINGS, 


WEAVERS’ SAMPLES, 
T 81 T — d| SuicgutLy SOILED AND SukpLUS STOCKS OF 
L x £ an 
following days “LIBERTY” ART FABRICS 
so aR ror DRESSES axp FURNITURE. 


Greatly reduced prices in : 
all Departments. At greatly reduced prices. 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent St., London, W. 


O33 L & 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


wo. & Geo. LAW. 


COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 532 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane. 
Sum Insured in 1897 .. £425,000,000. 


| MR. BROWNING’S SYSTEM OF 
TREATING SHORT SIGHT 


REDUCES IT AND IMPROVES THE VISION, 


Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, 

| President of the British Optical Association, and 
Author of ‘*Our Eyes,” 

(now in its Seventeenth Edition), price 1s., 


63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 
May be consulted personally free of charge. 
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| 


EYE &, 





SCHWEITZER'’S 
GO CGcCQGAT ! 


N A 
**The Royal Cocoa.” 


Absolutely pure and full of nourishing 4 and sustaining properties, 





“THE {QUEEN has a cup of Schweitzer’s Cocoatina brought to 
her at 7.30 a.m., and two hours later uses the same beverage at the 
breakfast table.’’ "Society. 

BY ORDER OF THE CZAR.—‘‘Send immediately to office of 
Marshal, Imperial Court, Petersburg Winter Palace, twenty half-pound 
tins Schweitzer’s Cocoatina—Col mnel Anitschkoff.”— (TELEGRAM FROM 
St, PETERSBURG). 


UNDLE SCHOOL.—Classical, Modern, Science, and 
Engineering Sides) SPECIAL ARMY and NAVY CLASSES. This gg 8 
successes included the Senior Mathematical S« holarship at Christ Coll: ge, 
Classical Scholarship and a Science Exhibition, 12th place in Woolwich pt 
and Five First Classes in the Classical Tripos. Fee, £60 to £75 ayear.—Apply to 
the HEAD-MASTER, 


j\' INING ENGINEER and COLLIERY OWNER 
J having collieries in different districts is OPEN to TAKE PUPIL at 
moderate premium.—Apply, in the first place by letter, to ‘* D.B.,” 69 Arlington 
Road, N.W. 











GENTLEMAN (32) would like to SPEND the 
Lt MONTH of AUGUST with family of good position, either on river or at 
seaside, and in return for hospitality would look after a son, or sons, and teach 
them swimming, boating, cycling, &c. Advertiser is also musical, and sings 
well.—Apply, by letter, “J. R.,” 69 Arlington Road, N.W. 
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Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


OvuTSIDE PaGEs, TWELVE GUINEAS, 





Page........ chsisapaanaviauesierasecene £10 10 0] Narrow Column .......c.cceee £310 0 
Half-Page ...... . 5 5 0} Half-Column .... oe 
Quarter-Page 212 6] Quarter-Column 

CoMPANIES, 
PUAEAS POO: wis onsssnconessecsess B14 14 0] Tnside Page ..c.coccecccsesccecesess £12 12 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s.a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words) 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. an inch, 
Broad column following ‘‘ Publications of the Week,” 13s. an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms: net. 








ETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—“OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
kK) for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
PICKARD (Class Trip.), Newnham Col., Camb. Highest references. 





ETTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 


NEXT TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, September 20th. Applications for 
Prospectuses or other information to be addressed to Mr. JACKSON, Fettcs 
College. 


W ELLINGBOROUGH GRAMMAR SCHOOL for the 


last three years has passed more than 100 boys each year in the Cam- 
bridge Senior and Junior Local Examinations—an uneqnalled performince— 
avd has stood First in England for eight years in the number of Mathemat cal 
Distinctions. Successes include First place at Cooper’s Hill, and at Woolwich, 
14 Open University Scholarships gained direct from the School, Hospital 
Entrance Scholarships, Gold Meda!list (London M.B.), &. Fine modern buiild- 
ings and unrivalled playing-fields. Detached Sanatorium. Chemical Laboratory, 
£150 given annually in leaving Scholarships to the Universities. Tuition Fee. 
£9 153. ; Board, 33 guineas per annum.—Apply, Dr. PLATT, Head-Master. 








RUSSELS.—20 CHAUSSEE DE VLEURGAT.—Mrs. 

KER FOX RECEIVES SIX ELDER GIRLS. French tuition by certifi- 

cated French Governess. The best Professors for Music and Painting. Home 
life. French colloquially. 





NCORPORATED SOCIETY OF AUTHORS. 


The attention of all persons connected with literature is earnestly invited to 
the ‘‘ AUTHOR” for JULY, which contains :— 
Firstly, the Proposals of the Committee for the Improvement of the 
Bookselling Trade; and 
Seeondly, the Draft A:reements recently issued and approved by the 
Publishers’ Association, with comments upon their true meaning, 
(By Order) G. HERBERT THRING, 
Secretary of the Incorporated Society of Authors, 
4 Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 


{ILLIG’S INSTITUTION FOR BOYS.—Established 1836. 
\) —BELLERIVE, VEVEY, SWITZERLAND.—Splendid and most healthy 
location. Thorough general and practical instruction. Strict attention paid to 
physical development. Large garden and playground. Best references in 


England and United States.—ED. SILLIG, BROTHERS, 
if INDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Principals: Miss 

J. F. GRUNER (Certificated Student of Girton College), Moorcroft, Hind- 
head, Surrey; Miss MACRAE MOIR (Cambridge Higher Local), Ling Cottage, 
Hindhead, Surrey. The aim of the School is to combine the advantages of a 
good Boarding School with a thorough Education and healthy outdoor life. A 
limited number of Girls i: ceived by the Principals, All Assistants are Trained 
and Experienced Teachers of University Standing. Special attention paid to 
Modern Languages; French taught by a Certificated Teacher from Paris; Music 
by Ladies trained in Brussels and Germany. Girls may be prepared for College 
Entrance and other Examinations. The district of Hindhead is one of the 
healthiest parts of England, and much recommended by doctors for its bracing 
air and gravel soil.—Terms for Board and Education on application to the 
PRINCIPALS. 























| ANGUAGES and SCIENCE.—Mr. H. A. CLAY, M.A., 

assisted by Mr. E. NEWALL, M.A., has VACANOIES for TWO BOYS to 
prepare for English Schools, or attending Ziirich Schools, giving unrivalled 
modern and scientifie education. Strongly recommended by H.M.'s Minister in 
Switzerland.—Plattenhof, Ziirich. 








IRMINGHAM MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF ART. 


‘he COMMITTEE REQUIRE the SERVIOES of a TEACHER OF DESIGN, 
especially for METAL WORK.—Further particulars may be obtained from the 
SECRETARY. 


N ISS LOUISA DREWRY will RESUME her HOME 

and other CLASSES, LECTURES, READINGS, and LESSONS in 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, and receive Members for the 
Fourth Session of the Home Students’ Literary Reading Society, early in 
OCTOBER.—143 King Henry’s Road, London, N.W. 


N ADAME AUBERT, 141 REGENT STREET, W., 

RECOMMENDS and forwards gratis PROSPECTUSKES of English and 
Foreign SCHOOLS and KDUCATIONAL HOMES, and introduces GOVERN- 
ESSKS, Visiting Teachers, Chaperons, Companions, Secretaries for HOME, the 
CONTINENT, AFKICA, AMERICA, ASIA, AUSTRALASIA, 











AUSANNE. — MAISON FLEURIE. — Miss WILLS 

(formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich HighSchool) RECEIVES ELDER 

GIRLS for Languages, Music, Painting, and Singing. French Conversation 
thoroughly acquired, 








OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREKT, S.W.—Conducted 

by Mrs. SUTTON. THOROUGH PREPARATION for the PUBLIC SOHOOLS. 
Kindergarten and Transition Classes for Children under 8. Cricket, Drilling. 


ERMANY.—HIGH-CLASS HOME SCHOOL (under 

the patronage of H.R.H. Princess Christian). Healthy situation; ex- 
ceptional advantages to girls requiring advanced lessons in Music or Languages, 
Escort from London, if desired; highest references.—Mrs. MILLER. Hazel- 
bank, South Norwood Hill. '- -don, 8.E., will be pleased to answer inquiries, 





co LULEG ag, 
BATH. 


B A OD ae 
Head-master.—Rev. W. YORKE FAUSSET, M.A, 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER léth and 17th, 


CLASSICAL AND MODERN SIDES, 





ALSO SPECIAL ARMY AND NAVY CLASSES, 





SENIOR, JUNIOR, AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS, 





Elevated Situation. 


For Particulars Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 





YUNNYDOWN HOUSE, GUILDFORD. 
a FORMERLY PIXHOLME, DORKING. 

BOYS are PREPARED for the Kntrance and Scholarship Examinations of 
the Public Schools. The house is situated on the southern slope of the Ho,’s 
Back, at an elevation of 469 ft., in 8 acres of ground. There are work-hops 
»ndalarge gymuasium. Inclu-ive fees fur Boys over Ten, 100 guineas; over 
Eight, 80 euineas; under Eight, 60 guineis. 

Principal, Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours), 


TINHE GIRLS’ SCHOOL COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, HELENSBURGH, DUMBARTONSHIRE, 
Head-Mistress—Miss RENTON. 
It has been arranged to OPEN in SEPTEMBER a BOARDING-HOUSE for 
this School in the residence of the Head-Mistress. 
Applications to Miss RENTON, or Secretary, D. HILL JAOK, 141 West 
George Street, Glasgow. 





: oe HARROWDEN SCHOOL FOR _ GIRLS, 
HENDON HALL, MIDDLESEX, 

Miss BARTLETT begs to announce the REMOVAL of the School from Great 

Harrowden Hall, Northants, to the above address.—Prospectus on application 

to the SECRETARY, 








BERDEEN UNIVERSITY LADIES’ RESIDENCE 


HALL. 

OvEN in OCTOBER for WINTER SESSION under a LADY WARDEN. 
Board, £1 1s. per week; University charges, for course leading to a Degree, 
average £10 10s. per annum. This Hall offers great advantages in a bracing 
climate to those seeking University training.—Particulars from Lady GEDDEs, 
Secretary, Chanonry Lodge, Old Aberdeen. 





| ee HERTS.—S. GEORGE’S SCHOOL. 
Head-Master—Rev. R. H. WIX, M.A. 
AsSchool for 100 Boarders; 25 miles from London. Large buildings and 
grounds, swimming, carpentering, &. Over fourteen, £60; under, £50.—App.y 
to HKAD-MASTER. 


" heddatied VALE SCHOOL, YORK. 


EDUCATION for GIRLS under TRAINED TEACHERS, without over- 
preseure and with careful attention to health and physical deveiopment.—Terms 
and Prospectus from Miss 8. MELHUISH, B.A. (late Res. Tutor, Somerville 
College, Oxford). 








ELLESLEY HOUSE, BROADSTAIRS.— 

CONYNGHAM HOUSE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, RAMSGATE 

(Mr. TAYLOR, late Mr. Rose), will be MOVED after the Summer holidays into 

New Buildings specially erected near Broadstairs on a splendid site of six acres 
of high land, 156 ft, above sea-level. 





RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.— THREE 

FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS of 90 and 80 guineas per annum; 

ONE WARDEN’S EXHIBITION of 50 guineis; FOUR MINOR EXHIBI- 

TIONS of 30 guineas; and SEVEN NAVY CLASS EXHIBITIONS of 30 and 

20 guineas will be OOMPETED for on JULY 27th and following days. 

Successful Candidates will begin residence after the Christmas Holidays.— 
Apply, Rev. the WARDEN. 





AKHAM SCHOOL RUTLAND. 


There will be an EXAMINATION for TEN EXHIBITIONS on JULY 29th.— 
For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 





TFWHE ALDEBURGH SCHOOL (For arrts) will MOVE 
to SOUTHWOLD NEXT SEPTEMBER and become the 
ST. FELIX SCHOOL. 
Head-Mistress, M. I. GARDINER, Natural Science Tripos, Cambridge. Refer- 
ences: Miss Helen Gladstone, Mrs. Hevry Sidgwick, Arthur Sidewick, Esq, 
Rev. and Hon, A. T. Lyttleton.—For Prospectus, apply to Miss MI. GARDINER, 
Westhill, Aldeburgh, Suffolk, 





T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, Co., Limited, 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. Head-Mistress, Miss M. M. DANIEL, 

late a Resident Lecturer in Classics, Girton College, Cambridge. A new 
Boarding-House will! be opened in September (House-Mistress, Miss H. Jex-Blake). 





{ RANCE.—Mdlle. CHABROL, daughter of a University 
: Professor, RECEIVES the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to STUDY 
FKENCH. University lectures; School of Art. Bracing air; beautiful situa- 
tion. Highest references.—Viila Louise, Limoges, 





ee AVON, 12 miles from Worcester.—TO LET, 
FURNISHED, July and August, comfortable small HOUSE on Island, 
witu private ferry. ‘Two parlours, two double and one single bedroom ; go0c 
beating, fishing, and sketching ; close to station and post-office ; not suitable for 
children; references required.—Apply, F. IMPEY, Longbridge Place, North- 
field, near Birmingham, 





CLARET. 
THE COMMERCIAL WAREHOUSING COMPANY, Limited, 
46 JEWIN STREET, Lonvon, E.C., 
will sell, to cover warehousing and dock charges only, a consignment of Medoo 
at 8s. per dozen, and St. Julien at 9s. per dozen. This is a unique chance of 
sccuring first-class wines at a nominal price. To be sold in cases of 1 dozen and. 
upwards, and forwarded, on receipt of P.O. or cheque to above address, 
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HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS 
T (Limited), HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 


On the fine Seaside Estate of the College (1,800 acres), in a splendid climate, 
Students have unique opportunities of receiving a training, practical and 
theoretical, which will fit them for a career abroad or at home. 

Full information from the Director at above address, or from the LONDON 
‘SECRETARY, 11 PALL MALL, S.W. 





TRANSFER OF SCHOOL. 


ILGRIM HOUSE, WESTERHAM, KENT.—The above 
P School has been TRANSFERRED to the CHARGE of F. G. BAMPFYLDE, 
M.A., late Demy Magdalen College, Oxford, for over 20 years Fvrm-Master of 
the Upper Sixth Classical, Merchant Taylors’ School, assisted by a Resident 
Staff. Boys prepared for Public Schools. Buildings on hillside, sheltered from 
N.and E, 32 acres of playing fields. Oricket, football, and carpenter's shop, 





OURNEMOUTH.—GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 
CHINE.—SCHOOL ror BOYS From 6 To 14. 
Honse stands high on cliff, south aspect ; playground and field for games. 
Resident Masters and Governess. 60, 80, and 100 guineas. 
Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL, 





7ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS.—Fourteen Scholarships (£55-£10) on July 13th. Two Exhibi- 

tions, each of £50 for four years, given every summer. ARMY CLASS and 
‘Engineering Class free. Kight Scholarships and Exhibitions at the Universities 
gained in the last six months. Excellent health record, Fine historic sur- 
roundings. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13), thoroughly complete.—Head-Master, 
Rey. A. J. GALPIN, M.A., late House-Master at Marlborough. 


\ AYWOOD, CAMBERLEY, SURREY (late Sevenoaks, 
BS Kent), HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS. Large modern house; fifteen 
xcres of land, in pine and heather district near Bagshot. Gymnasium, Riding. 
Prospectus on applic:tion to Miss 8. CARR. The School is recommended by 
Miss Wordsworth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 

















|} EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 
built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 
and work of Boys. References to Parents of Bovs passed into Public Schools, 
lealing London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
M.A, Oxon. 





yes BERNE.—Highly recommended HOME- 

SCHOOL for limited number of GIRLS. Special advantages for study 
of Languages, Music, and Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectures, 
Sracing climate; beautifal situation, and large grounds. References kindly 
permitted to Mrs. W. P. Dickins, Cherington House, Shipston-on-Stour, and 


other ladies.—For Prospectus, apply to Miles, HEISS. 





St. LEONARDS-ON-SEA—PARK MANSION. 
\) SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Thorough education; 
House buiit for school in high bracing 
Bathing, 


delicate children receive every care. 
situation, standing in own grounds; perfect ventilation and heating. 
tennis, gymnastics, riding.—Principal, Miss AGNES BOOTH, A.0.P. 


I EREFORD SCHOOL.—A Public School with Classical 

and Modern Sides. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS to the Universities of 
the annual value of £700. Preparatory School; and Junior House for Boys 
under 12 will be opened in September. Terms, £65-55 per annum,—Head- Master, 
Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, School House, Cathedral Close, Hereford. 





MUDOR HALL SCHOOL For GIRLs, 

FOREST HILL, 8.E. Established 1850. Principal, Mrs. HAMILTON, 
durton, Cambridge; Historical Tripos, lst Class, Professors: H. G Seeley, 
F.RS.; J J, Hales, M.A.; H. E. Malden, M.A.; G. Garcia, ; 
Mons. Pradeau (Paris Conservatoire); Mons, Lurpent, B.-¢3-L.; Herr Loman, 
L.A.M ; Herr Paul Stoeving (Leipsic); &c. Large house aud grounds, Gym- 
nasium, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. Reference kindly permitted to Miss Welsh, 
Mistress of Girton College, and many Clergy and Medical Men. 


J hype send HIGH SCHOOL.—Ricb Foundation; best 
ade modern boarding arrangements. Excellent new buildings cost £20,000, 
Beautiful and hea!thy situation. Illustrated prospectus. Scholsrsnips. 
Boarders under the immediate care of the Head-Mistres:, Miss LUCKEs. 
EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIP (£20 for three 
sears), JULY 13th and 14th, 





VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 

TNIVERSITY COLLEGE. LIVERPOOL. 
WwW HALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS. 

A Hall of Residence for Women Students will be OPENKD in OCTOBER. 
Fees for Residence from £40 to £55 per annum. College Tuition fees, £20 to £25 
per annum.—For all particulars apply to The WAKDEN, 163 Edge Lane, 
Liverpool. 





\)CHOOL for GIRLS, CONAMUR, THE RIVIERA, 
b SANDGATE, KENT.—Priucipa!s, Miss JARVIS (for eight years Second 
Mistress of Bolton High School for Girls) and Miss CLARA BERRY (late of 
Bolton High School and of Bedales). Good house, with south aspect; on the 
sea wall.—The HALF-TERM BEGINS on JUNK 6th. 








| PR as OF DURHAM.—SCHOLARSHIPS for 
WOMEN, OCTOBER, 1898.—An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of £70 and 
an EXHIBITION of £30, each tenable for two years, will be OFFERED for 
JOMPETITION at the ENTRANCE EXAMINATION in ARTS which COM- 
MENCES OCTOBER 12th.—Further information can be obtained from Rev. H. 
ELLERSHAW, Hattield Hall, Durham. 


TNN0 INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in be 
ul 





parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with 
particulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, ‘** Triform, 
London. ‘Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


Tl . © 2 WBF BRE DR Wy 


Literary, Contidential, Legal. 
Miss SOWERBY, 21 Milner street, Cadogan Square, S.W. 
Excellent References. 








R OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
av CIRENCESTER. 
For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., 
apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 11th. 





ST: ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
& With Title of L.L.A. 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 





lr & HO Ps 
NONCONFORMIST' 


STORTFORD 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A., Head-Master, 
Prospectus on Application, 





A DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 

SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives adivice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 








Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s. 


’ tatealicils “GRADUS AD PARNASSU™ 
oF With the English Meanings. 


Revised, Corrected, and Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge. 
London: Published by the Stationers’ Company, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill. 





a AND NORTH - WESTERN RAILWAY. 


CONVENIENT FAST EXPRESSES FOR TOURISTS 
AND FAMILIES. 





NORTH WALES TOURIST RESORTS. 


a.m. a.m. a.m. p.m. 
London (Euston) ...dep. 9 30 ll 0 11 40 1 30 
p.m. p.m. p.m 
Rhyl eat ar 22 . FCS . £2 6 53 
Colwyn Buy ice, Seon iay 3.7 | or > 0 7 33 
pA CoO en 330... £55 ... 5 25 7 53 
Penmaenmawr ... os. 99 3 SD nce 4 52 5 31 7 33 
a Sree eo 51 7 52 
Pwllheli dest acer alee oie 5 30... — = 9 50 
GUOCIGe ccc. tin exe a $2... _ a 9 33 
am. a.m, 
London (Euston) «dep. 9 30 10 25 
p.m p.m. 
Barmah auc, ace aes ee ese ee we O OT 2. SC F 
pe anna 4 20 5 25 
CENTRAL WALES. 
a.m. a.m. p.m. 
London (Euston)... dep. 9 30 ns . 1@ 
p.m. p.m. 
Llandrindod Wells ace cal Wa Soe 40 7 0 
Llanvammarch Wells... ...  ..+ 9 4 20 4 40 7 38 
Llanwrtyd Wells ... «<* 4 30 4 55 7 44 
BLACKPOOL AND ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 
a.m. 
London (Euston) ... see se «dep. 10.25 
p.m. 
Slackpool ... . arr, + 0 
Morveambea dit. cous véslen igach. gba Gal. cote (ike “ania 3 54 
WHIIUE TRI, ica cece, saa ten, eee “dem ee “een cae 4 48 
Keswick e aay) 5 50 


For further particulars see the Company’s Time Tables and Notices. 


Euston, July, 1593. FRED. HARRISON, General Manager. 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE, 
No. 577, just published, for JULY, 
Contains the usual Selection of Books in English and Foreign 
Literature, and also a good number of Natural History and 
other Scientitic Works. Post-free from 


HENRY SOTHERAN and CO., Booksellers, 
140 STKAND, W.C.; and 37 PICCADILLY, W. 


AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 
P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 2t BEDFORD 
REET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
BLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in Londou 
illing, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
BLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS,— 
JATALOGUES sent on application. 





*,* “No Better Food Exists.”—London Medical Record. 


Allen & Hanburys’ 
“Tt is excellent in quality and fet 9 Food. 


and 10/- tins, 


Sold everywhere in 1/-, 2/-, 5/- 
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MESSRS. BELL’S LIST. 


Complete Catalogue post-free on application, 


SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 


DOLOMITE STRONGHOLDS. The Last 


Untrodden Alpine Peaks. An Account of Ascents of the Croda da Lago, the 
Little and Great Zinnen, the Cinque Torri, the Finffingerspitze, and the 
Langkofel. By the Rev. J. SanGer Davies, M.A., Queen’s College, Oxford, 
and Member of the Alpine Club. With a Coloured Plate, Map, and 
numerous Iilustrations from Photozrapbs and Sketches by the Author. 


om 


3y CracpeE WILsoy, 
With illustrations by Ellis Carr, Member 


Small 8vo, 


MOUNTAINEERING. 


M.D., Member of the Alpine Club. 
of the Alpine Club. 


SAILING. 


spondent in Havana), 





Small 8vo, 2: 
By E. F. Knicur (Times Corre- 


With numerous I)lustraticns. 


SECOND EDITION, crown &Svo, 3s. 6d. 





COLE EN THEE? ND Feee ern: some 


Illustrations from Life. 
** One of the very best books of its class.”—Referee, 


Post S8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF CAVALRY. 
General Sir EveLyN Woop, V.C., G.C.B., G.O.M.G., Quartermaster- 
With 20 Maps. 

“‘ This brilliant and fascinating little book.”—Daily Chronicle. 
** Sir Evelyn Wood is to be congratulated on his excellent book.”—Times, 


By 


General, 


a 





" Qeewe ora 0, 53. 


NAVAL GUNNERY: a 


listory of the Fighting Equipment of a Man-of-War. 
BETT, R.N, With 125 Illustrations. 


Description and 
By Captain H. Gar- 








Crown 8vo, 5s. 


TORPEDOES AND TORPEDO VESSELS. 


With a Chapter on the Effects of Torpedo Warfare, by one who was present 
at the Yalu and Weileiwei. By Lieutenant G. E, ARmsTRONG, late R.N. 
With 53 Illustrations. 

London ; 
GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS.—Just Published. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR A SCHEME OF OLD 


AGE PENSIONS. With an Introductory Chapter dealing with the R¢ 
of the Committee on Old Age Pensions, By the Hon. Lionen HoOLianp, 
M.P. Crown 8vo, cloth, ls. 6d. 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 





not 
eport 


London : 


610 10s. CRUISES on s.y. ‘ ARGONAUT,’ ‘ 


3,254 tons, Mr. 


i Both rd Stre et. 


4,000 horse-power, organised by Dr. LUNN and 





PEROWNE. NORWEGIAN FJORDS (12 days) August 3rd 
ROUND THE BRITISH ISLES (13 days) September ¢th. 

CRUISE (24 days) ST. PETERSBURG, STOCKHOLM, COPE : 
HAGEN, and CHRISTIANIA, on thes.y. * St. Sunniva,’ ie st 2 ith, 


£16 16s. CRUISE (21 days) CANARY ISLES, TANGIER, G 1 
TAR, and LISBON, an the s.y. ‘ Argonaut,’ September 22nd. 


Full details from the SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, London, N.W. 


3RAL- 


&(G 6s.—GENEVA TOUR, 


Extensions to Chamounix (Mont Blanc), Z 
(Matterhorn), St. Gothard, Oberlan Lecturers 
Robert Ball, Mr. Edward Wymper, Dr. Lunn, 
weekly from May 10th. 


ermatt 
Sir 


nine days, 





i, &. 


Details from SECRETARY, 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, London, 


N.W. 





OOKS WANTED, 20s. eac ih give n :—Kipling’ s “ Depart- 

mental Ditties,’”’ Lahore, 1856; “Qu Lahore, 1885; ** Soldiers 
‘Tnree,” 1858; ** Plain Tales,” isss; | ea 1891, Kare and out 
of pri int books supplied ; the most expert booktfinders extant. Please state 
wants, 25,000 for sale, —BAKE R's GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, 
Birmingham, 








] OO KS.—H ATOBARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 







187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 
logued, Al! the New Bad ard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts. 


pRODEN YTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


1848, 





MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 
RECENT BOOKS. 


MR. GEORGE MOORE’S “BEST” WORK, 
EVELYN INNES. 


In cloth, 6s. 


“The BEST novel which Mr. Moore has yet written.” 


—Athenoum, 
“The BEST work that Mr. George Moore has as yet given us,* 


—Pun I 
“The BEST that Mr. Moore has yet given us.”—Daily eal 


“Much the BEST novel he has yet produced.”—Outlook, 


“Far and away the BEST book that Mr. George Moore ha; 
yet written.”— Western Daily Mercury. 





«The sanest, the most solid, the most ac complished book which 
Mr. Moore has yet written.’ "Saturday Review. 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “LIZA 
OF LAMBETH.” 
By W. 


THE MAKING OF A SAINT. 
**His movement is continuous and vigorous, his incident fall of life.” 


Somerset Mavenam. Green cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
—Pall Mall Gazette, 


dialogue and dramatic force.” 
—To- Day. 





“The book is cleverly written, with exccllent 


MASTERS OF MEDICINE.—WVew Volume. 


SIR BENJAMIN COLLINS BRODIE. By; 


Trmoruy Hours. 
STOKES. By Sir Witxiiam Sroxzgs. 
SIMPSON. By H. Laine Gorvon. 
HARVEY. By D’Arcy Powen. 
HUNTER. By Srepuen Pacer. 
. Ga 











IN 
Each with Portrait, cloth, 3 


A 


A ROMANCE OF SWAZILAND. 


UMBANDINE. By Atexanver Davis. 
trated, cloth, 6s. 


A romance, partly historical, dealirg with na 
characters of the story are Kailirs, 


T. FISHER U 


1 


IS: 


Ih 


tive life in Swaziland. Ali the 


London : NWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


NOVELS AND NOVELISTS. 


7s. 6d. net. 
W. H. ALLEN and CO., Limited, 4 and 5 Adam Street, W.C 
** Deserves an especial welcome from readers of Scott’s novels, Few 
beoks are more substantially valuable than this in enabling the reader 


to enjoy the romances with intelligence; correeting errors in the text 
Joy 


and pointing out many a thing such as only an unasually attentive and 


scholarly reader would have noted, There are also papers on Disraeli’s 


novels, on the Tautphoeus novels, and cn other books of reputation not 


less assured. The points of these are indicated with a rare aptitude for 


secing the best in a book, for estimating its relations to literature in 
general, and for conveying the writer’s own enjoyment to the reader.” 
—Scotsman, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
One Guinea per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for 
weekly exchange of books at the houses eek = 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS SUBSCRIPTION, 
per annum. Cost of Oarriage. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from 'I'wo Guineas per annum. 
N.B.—Two or 
UNITE IN ONE 

| and thus lessen the 


Three Friends may 


to 34 NEW OXFORD 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
STREET; 


30 





} 


INVESTED FUNDS 


£20,000,000 


oe on on on 


241 Brompton Road, S.W ; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 
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IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON CHINA. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


HINA IN 
TRANSFORMATION. 


ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN, 


Gold Medallist Royal Geographical Society, formerly Deputy Commissioner Burmah and Administrator of Mashona.- 
land, Spe cial Correspondent of the Times, &e., Author of “ Across Chrysc,” “The Key of the Pacific.” . With 
Frontispiece, Maps, Plans, Copious Index, &c., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 16s. 





Mr. Archibald R. Colquhoun, who was formerly Deputy Commissioner for Burmah, Administrator of Mashona- 
land, and Special Correspondent of the Times, approaches the problem presented by the affairs of China from the 
point of view of the English-speaking and Teut onic races. He has endeavoured to deal with the facts and proba- 
bilities dispassionately, avoiding those international seutabiaiins which are so entirely out of place in serious 
discussion. The general conclusion suggested by the evidence set forth in this volume is that, although no race 
juestion be directly involved, the Powers group themselves in combinations which will place the Teutonic peoples on 
one side and the Slav-Latin on the other, leaving Japan as a mediating factor of great influence in the evolution of 
the Pacific States. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, London and Now York. 


HARPER’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 





By GEORGE DU MAURIER. | By MARY E. WILKINS. LATEST ADDITIONS. 
THE MARTIAN. | JEROME, PEMBROKE. IN THE SARGASSO SEA. By 
TRILBY. | MADELON. JANE FIELD. aa ee 
PETER IBBETSON. A NEW ENGLAND NUN, AND fro oe oy Ye ook my _? ‘i so elias 

















By M. E. FRANCIS. OTHER STORIES. pasate: whee Stns & wiecbud an thd lee tie 
INANORTH COUNTRY VILLAGE. | py MARY A. DICKENS. en in ie eae, Toa uae doe weed aah tee tens 
MAIME 0’ THE CORNER. PRISONERS OF SILENCE. one of i canal fae coum geek te 
A DAUGHTER OF THE SOIL. ro of th » tale wanders from s hip to sh:p, and soon 

| By Mrs. ALEXANDER. lose bir . apn m me Posies = - were b ui t Siren ads 
izle. whe shen of is Sande cage tarone en thes 
THE GREAT STONE OF SARDIS. | } ocein graveyard is full of adventure and of almo: 


| ghostly incident. 
|\By RHODA BROUGHTON and BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MISS GRACE OF 


| 

iy Feawe & Goeeere- | "A WARD IN CHANCERY. ra 
By JAMES M. GRAHAM. | 
{ 











E. BISLAND. ALL Sour 
_ _ a ee A WIDOWER INDEED. wh a THE, SCARLET Foot. 
By EGERTON CASTLE, | By WILLIAM McLENNAN. , Widow," &e- Crown Svo, cloth extra, 63. 
THE LIGHT OF SCARTHEY. SPANISH JOHN. | Hs! tae of Atoms! mace. 
eae EE Fa niwhentnal 





NOTE. ieee of ne of these Novels have been sold. | Wore now. Scotemmee 


THOMAS HARDY’S NOVELS. Psat kat oro a ha a 


Nun,” “J ” &e Cre wn 8yo, clo thextr 


AUTHOR'S FAVOURITE EDITION. | tt Ha ir latest ook si ivetrates one mum, 












With Frontispiece clita cloth gilt, 6s. ea *h. } ‘Yo pnt with * Ee 0 adie 8 skill aud 
MEME Tans a—«a oe Me AY. 
TESS OF THE DURBERVILLES. JUDE THE OBSCURE. = aro fl ee mee 
FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD. THE HAND OF ETHELBERTA, =| enjoyabie. spectre # being thoroughly 
THE MAYOR OF CASTERBRIDGE. THE TRUMPET MAJOR. | contin "ant armel throazhoxt by the na‘urat 
A PAIR OF BLUE EYES. | UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE, | “ely PMle Howe e's hosie”orniny Post 
TWO ON A TOWER. A LAODICEAN. | BEHIND A MASK. ee Turo, 
THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE. (A GROUP OF NOBLE DAMES. | so, cloth extra 63. ee ee 
THE WOODLANDERS. |LIFE’S LITTLE IRONIES. | aniits” ent Os Ee 
DESPERATE REMEDIES. | WESSEX TALES. | THE LUCK OF PARCO. A Romance 


f the Andes. By JoHN Mac rarer. Crown Sve 


THE WELL-BELOVED. = Troms I ARDY. With Frontis- | 1 Cloth extra, 6 _ icici ied 


i pire rou iy walacinieged wad tetere 
piece Etching. Uniform with the Author's Favourite E wn Svo, cloth extra, 63 mance.” — World, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, London and New York. 
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MESSRS. LONCMANS & €0.’S LIST. 


Messrs. LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
have much pleasure im announcing that 
they are now publishing an enttrely 
NEW and COMPLETE EDITION 
OF THE WORKS OF LORD 
MACAULAY, namely, 


THE ALBANY EDITION. 


This Edition will be complete in Twelve Volumes, large crown Svo, 
3s. Gd. cach, and will be printed from new Small Pica type upon 
Specially made Antique Wove Paper. lt will be included in Messrs. 
Longmans * STL | "ER LIBRARY,” which ts now being reissued in a 
NEW STYLE OF BINDING, gilt lettered, with half-flat backs. 


Each Volume will contain a Portrait specially prepared 
for this Edition. 


ORDER OF PUBLICATION. 


VoLs. 
July HISTORY OF ENGLAND ""%.,,,; land 2. 
August 5 ” .. oand 4 
September .. Sand 6, 


October ESSAYS AND BIOGRAPHIES ... 7 and 8. 
... 9and 10. 


November 
, ( SPEECHES, LAYS OF ANCIENT ) ‘ 
December + ROME, &., and INDEX s ll and 12. 


*.* An EDITION DE LUXE, consisting of 250 Copies, will 
also be issued, with 36 extra Portraits hed in all). 


NEW WORK ON PHILOSOPHY. 


THE METAPHYSIC OF EXPERIENCE 


By SHADWORTH H. HODGSON, Hon. LL.D. Edin., 
Hon. Fellow C.C.C. Oxford, Past President of the Aristotelian Society ; Author 
of ‘* Time and Space,”’ *‘ The Philosophy of Reflection,” &c. 
4 vols. 8vo, 36s, net. 
Book I. General Analysis of Experience. | Book IfI. Analysis of Conscious Action. 
Book II, Positive Science. |E Book IV. The Real Universe. 


FUR, FEATHER, AND FIN SERIES. —New Volume. 
Edited by A. E. T. WATSON. 
With 12 ie by J. E. Grace, and from specially prepared 


Photographs, crown 8vo, 5s. 
THE TROUT. 


By the Marquess oF GRANBY. 


With Chapters on THE BREEDING OF TROUT, by Col. F, H. Cusrance; 
and COOKERY, by ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. AND MRS. SIDNEY WEBB. 


PROBLEMS OF MODERN INDUSTRY: 


Essays. By Sipney and BEATRICE Wess, Authors of “The History of 
Trade Unionism,”’ ** Industrial Democracy,” &. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
ContTEnTs.—The Diary of an Investigator. By Beatrice Webb.—The Jews of 
East London. By Beatrice Webb.—Women’s Wages. By Sidney Webb.— 
Women and the Factory Acts. By Beatrice Webb.—The Regulation of the 
Hours of Labour. By Sidney Webb.—Hew to do away with the Sweating 
System. By Beatrice Webb.—The Reform of the Poor Law. By Sidney Webb. 
—The Relationship between Co-operation and Trade Unionism. By Beatrica 
Webb.—The National Dividend and its Distribution. By Sidney Webb.—The 
Difficulties of Individualism, By Sidney Webb.—Socialism; True and False. 
By Sidney Webb.—Index, 


GENERAL SIR RIC™ARD MEADE AND 


THE FEUDATORY STATES OF CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN INDIA: 
a “rey of Forty-Three Years’ Service as Soldier, Political Officer, and 
Administrator. 3y THomas Henry TuHorNTON, C.S.1., D.C.L., sometime 
Foreign Secretary to the Government of India, Author of “The Life and 
Work of Colonel Sir Robert Sandeman.’ With Portrait, Map, and I)lus- 


trations. 8vo, 10s, 6d, net. 
LEDDY MARGET. By L. B. Watrorp, 


Author of ** Mr. Smith,” ** Iva Kildare,” &c. Second Edition, crown §vo, 6s. 
“Mrs. Walford has not written anything so charming as ‘Leddy Marget’ 
s.nce Ler earlier books,’”’—Manchester Guardian, 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. 385. JULY, 1888, 8vo, 6s. [On Monday. 


1, THE INTERNAL CRISIS IN AUSTRIA- | 7. THE PURIFICATION OF SEWAGE AND 
HunGary, | WarTER. 

2. Fairy ‘TALES AS LITERATURE. | 8, Two CENTURIES OF FRENCH ART. 
3. ARISTOTLE’S THEORY OF PoEeTRY | 9, ADMIRAL DUNCAN AND Nava De- 
AND FINE ART, | FENCE PAST AND PRESENT. 

4, Tue Eart-BisHop or Derry. |} 10, Tue SoRVIVAL aND DESTRUCTION 
5. THE Dinin@ Societies oF LoNpoN. | OF British ANIMALS, 
6. Tue Duc D’AUMALE, } 11. Britisu Pouicy in Cura. 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by 
S. R. GARDINER, D.C.L., LL.D., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, and 
REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., Ph.D. 
No. 51, JULY, 1898, Royal 8vo, price 5s. [On Monday. 
1. Articles :— 
THE CAMPAIGN OF THE Metaurvs. By Bernard W. Henderson, 
Hastine. By Wilbur C. Abbott. 
THE DUKE OF SOMERSET AND ScoTLaANpD. By A. F. Pollard, 
THE Lost AND THE NEW LetrerRs OF Napotron. By J. B. Rye. 
2. Notes and Documents.—3. Reviews of Books.—4. Notices af Periodicals,—5,. List 
of Recent Historical Publications, 











——$—$——= 


GAY AND BIRD’S HOLIDAY LIST, 


BECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, Six Shillings, 


PENELOPE’S 
EXPERIENCES 
IN SCOTLAND. 


By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN, 


AUTHOR OF 
“*A Cathedral Courtship and Penelope’s English Experiences,” 
“Timothy’s Quest” (90th Thousand), &c, 


EARLY PRESS NOTICES. 


SpecTaTor.—“ Sure of a hearty welcome on both sides of the border,” 

Graruic.—* She is what is always and everywhere rare—a real humourist,. 
and her ‘ Penelope’s Experiences in Scot!aud’ would have sufficed to establish 
her reputation in that way had it been without any predecessors,” 

GLASG ow HERALD.—So genial and jolly a book about Scotland is seldom 
written.” 

DuNDEE ADVERTISER.—** Pe penelope, Francesca, and Salemina leave Max O’Rel! 
far behind, and might take the prize for ianoce.t fun even from Mr. Jerome. 
Their quips and cranks are lighterand more spontaneous and healthy than those 
of Mr. Hichens in ‘ The Green Carnation,’ and, besides, they have much more of 
a story to tell. So here is a book to buy and to give hearty thanks for.” 

Giascow Dairy MarL.—* Irresistibly funny.”* 

Wor.tp.— A delightful book, full of dainty humour and picturesque fun,” 

Patt Matt GazerTE.—“ Mrs. Wiggin has a fund of genuine and refined 
humour that is simply irresistible.” 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
IN THE DAYS OF KING JAMES; or, Romances of 


London in the Olden Time. By Sipney HERBERT BURCHELL. 

BIRMINGHAM Post.—‘‘ One seems almost to be reading some omitted chapters 
of Scott's ‘ Fortunes of Nigel.’” 

SHEFFIEL “D TEL JEGRAPH,—“ Grips the reader’s interest from the first, and holds 
it to the end.’ 

Giascow Da ILY Mait,—“ There is no lack of incident and stirring adventure 
to keep the reader’s attention fixed on the story.” 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ History and fiction are skilfully blended.” 

Giascow HERALD.—“ Gives evidence of ability and of hard, honest work.” 

Notes AND Qu«RIES.— Mr. Burchell knows a good deal concerning literature 
and life in the epoch with which he deals,” 


SECOND EDITION in the Press.—Just published, crown Svo, cloth, 6s, 
ON THE RED STAIRCASE: a Story of the Time of 


Peter the Great. By M. Imvay TayLor. 
Scorsman.—* It is both valuable and intensely interesting because of the clear 
and powerful sidelight which it throws upon Russian society at the time...... The 
novel is distinguished by artistic realism and picturesque deta ls.” 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, Illustrated, Es, 


WORD FOR WORD AND LETTER FOR LETTER: 
a Biographical Romance, By A. J. DRexeL BIDDLE. 

Scorsman.—“ Should not fail to hold the interest of any reader fond of a 
story that is both short and sensational.” 

DunbEK ADVERTISER.—“ Both interesting and exciting.” 

BooksELLeR.—*‘ An exciting aud interesting love story..... thoroughly well 
worth reading.” 

Boston Times,— Fascinating in its intensity and unexpectedness.” 

New York Times.—‘* Hypnotism plays an important part in this romance.” 

PHILADELPHIA NoRTH AMERICAN,—‘ Told with a grephic power, sufficient to 
absorb the fastidious admirers of Conan Doyle, Stanley Weyman, and Gilbert 
Parker.” 

Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE REVENGE OF LUCAS HELM, By Aveusrs 


Buionpet. Translated from the French, 
Boston Times.—*' The story is strong, weird, and thrilling.” 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


A DUEL WITH DESTINY, and other Stories. Dy 
Epira Townsend EVERETT. 

Boston Times.— Each is a dramatic little tale with an effective denouc- 

ment.... . just the thing to beguile a leisure moment.” 


Ready Next Week at all J-ibraries and Booksellers’, 63. 


AT THE SIGN OF THE SILVER CRESCENT. 
By Heien Onoate Prince, Author of “ The Story of Christina Rochefort,” 
and “ A Transatlantic Chatelaine.” 

Like Mrs. Prince’s previous novels, this is a story of modern French life, the 

scene being for a little while at Paris, later and principally in Touraine. The 

characters include the heroine, who has married a wealthy Jew in order to 
restore the shattered fortunes of her family ; another woman who wishes to be 
the heroine; an unprincipled and shifty curé; a young Englishman studying 

French ; and a young American studying art. 


NOTICE!—The RT. HON. JAMES BRYCE, M.P., contributes an important 
article on “ THE ESSENTIAL UNITY OF BRITAIN AND AMERICA,” in 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY for July. 
London: GAY AND BIRD, 22 Bedford Street, Strand. 


_ Agency J for American Books, ts. Catalogues post Sree. 


BAM WILDFIRE. 
By Heven Maruers. 68, 


“It may be doubted if Helen Mathers has ever dane anything better than. 
‘Bam Wildfire.’ Bam herself is a wholly charming creature. There are many 
stinging home trnths in the book. Altogether Miss Mathers is much to be 
congratulated. ’— World. 
“A penetrative psychological analysis of an unsatisfied married woman’s 
mind and heart,’’—Daily Mail, 
“ Sympathethic, subtle, and suggestive, The story of Bam’s relations with her 
husband, Dennis, and her potential lover G:2gory, has truth, poignancy, and 
relevance. *_London Review. 
*** Bam Wildfire’ is a character study, at once strong and subtle, masterfully 
outlined and elaborately finished. The book is positively crammed with ‘ good 
things,’ but there is plenty of wholesome fun in it, and the dialogue abounds in 
sparkling paradox and felicitous repartee. It is a work of many merits, which 
cannot fail to be widely read, cordially eulogised, and bitterly decried.” 

—Daily Telegraph 
** Her best novel since ‘Comin’ thro’ the Rye.’ Has the merit of go.”—Sun, 
*** Bam Wildtire’ is more than a sketch, it is a study.”—Referee. 
“* Readers expect much from the author of ‘Comin’ thro’ the Rye,’ and the 
present story will not disappoint any one who can appreciate careful and m3st 
artistic literary workmanship.” —Lloya’s Weel!y News, 
“Bam Wildfire is a very re al woman, It is a thoroughly human story, i 
full of smiles and tears,”—Pelican, 
** Promises to be the work of the seasun.”—Financial News, 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


London: T, BURLEIGH, 370 Oxford Street, W. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & £0.'S NEW BOOKS. 


“The most amusing book of the Season."’—Loxvon Review. 
THIRD AND REVISED IMPRESSION, with Frontispiece, demy 8vo, 16. 


COLLECTIONS & RECOLLECTIONS 
By “ONE WHO HAS KEPT A DIARY.” 


—“*The volume contains quite the lightest and brightest sketches 
y celebrities of the past generation that it has hitherto been our 
is the sublimated essence of the clubroom talk of the last thirty 
a most attractive furm.” 











Weekly Sun, 
of contemporar, 
jot toread. It 
years thrown into 


SONGS OF ACTION. By Conan Doyte. 


SECOND IMPRESSION, small crown 8vo, 5s, 

Mr. QUILLER CovcH in the Speaker.—‘‘ You may like them or not; you may 
think they were as easy to write as they are hard to get out of the memory; I 
make bold to promise that you will find it difficult to shut your memory upon 
them.” 


NEW, REVISED, AND ENLARGED EDITION OF WEBER'S “SPAS AND 
MINERAL WATERS OF EUROPE.” 
Just published, with Map, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE MINERAL WATERS AND 


HEALTH RESORTS OF EUROPE. With Notes onthe Treatment 
of Chronic Diseases by Spas and Climates, and Hin's as to the Simultaneous 
Employment of varions Physical and Dietetic Methods. By Hermann 
Werner, M.D., F.R.C.P., Consulting Physician to the German Hospital, and 
to the Royal National Hospital for Consumption, Ventnor, &c., and 
FREDERICK PakRKES WEBER, M.D., M.R.C.P., Physician to the German 
Hospital. 
Manchester Guardian.—“ This very much improved edition of ‘ The Spas and 
Mineral Waters of Enrope’ is now a practicilly complete and perfectly trust- 
worthy guide, It is well arranged, clear, and concise.” 





NEW VOLUME OF 
THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION OF 


W. M. THACKERAY’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


Now ready, large crown 8yo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


THE MEMOIRS OF BARRY LYNDON: 
The Fitzboodle Papers, &c. With 16 Full-page Illustrations by J. 
E. Miizais, R.A., Luxe Fiupes, A..A., and the AUTHOR, and 14 Woodcuts. 


*,* A volume will be issued each subsequent month, until the entire Edition 
is completed on April 15th, 1899. 


*.* A Prospectus of the Edition, with Specimen Pages, will be sent post-free on 
application, 





New Novels. 


At all Booksellers’ and Libraries, crown 8vo, 6s, 


HELBECK OF BANNISDALE. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 


Author of “ Robert Elsmere,” “ Marcella,” “Sir George Tressady.” &c. 


Cuurcn Trmes.—‘* There ean be no two opinions about 
the faseination which Mrs. Ward’s new book exercises. 
It is a work in which her power of characterisation 
and her fineness of touch find their highest expression, 
and which throbs with human interest and passions; | 
a work of which no one will den 
pathos.” 





THE AMBITION OF JUDITH. By 


OLIVE BrrreL1, Author of ‘Anthony Langsyde,” ‘*Bebind the Magic 
Mirror,” &. Crown 8vo, 63 
Spectator.—* It is difficult to resist the fascination of a nature at once so fear- 
less, so candid—in spite of her one fatal act of reticence—so refreshingly free 
from the sophistication of culture, so richly endowed with natural ability.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Just Published, price 1s.; per post, ls. 1d. 


POEMS 1894-1898. 


By Mrs. LONGSTAFF. 
33 pp. demy S8vo, in wrapper. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
25 and 27 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


—$—$__. 
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“AT YOU-ALL’S HOUSE.” 


By Prof. W. H. Bennett. 


y the power or the | N. 


| Song of Deborah,” by James Kennedy. 


‘MACMILLAN AND €0,’S LIST: 


SECOND EDITION, 
WITH NEW CHAPTER ON CHRISTIAN ETHIC. 


RELIGIOUS TEACHING IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


Suggestions to Teachers and Parents for Lessons on the Old 
and New Testaments, Early Church History, Christian 
Evidences, &c. By the Rev. Grorae C. Bett, M.A., Master 
of Marlborough College. Globe S8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Church Quarterly Review.—‘* We we'come the appearance of this excellent 
little book. It is an attempt by a well-known and snecessful head-ma-ter to 


| raise the standard of religious teaching in secondary schools. Such an attempt 
is sorely needed.” 


Twelve Popular Novels. 








i 


A Romance, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


THE FOREST LOVERS. 


Mavrice HEWLETT. 


THE CONCERT-DIRECTOR. 





NeLueE K,. 


BLISSETT. 
‘THE GOSPEL OF FREEDOM. Roserr 
HERRICK, 
'A PHILOSOPHER’S ROMANCE.  Jonn 
| BERWICK. 


‘THE MAN OF THE FAMILY. F. Enny 


PHILLIPS, 


‘THE GENERAL MANAGER’S STORY. 


Herpert E, HaMBLen. 


A CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS. Mrs. Hvcn 


FRASER. 


/'WHERE THE TRADE WIND BLOWS. 


Mrs, 8S, CROWNINSHIELD. 


THE CELEBRITY. An Episode. Winston 


CHURCHILL. 


SOUTHERN SOLDIER STORIES. Geonrce 


Cary EGGLESTON. 


Missouri Nature 


Story, James N. BaskeETT. 


THE CHOIR INVISIBLE. 


ALLEN, 


JAMES LANE 


THE JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Kdited by I. ABRAHAMS and C.G, MONTEFIORE. 
JULY, 1898, Price 33. 6d. 








Annual Subscription, post-free, 11s, 
Contents, 

GLEANINGS IN BreLicat CRITICISM AND GEOGRAPHY. By the Rev. Prof. 
T. K. Cheyne.—THE PrRSIAN JEWS: THEIR BOOKS AND THEIR RitvaL. By 
KH, N. Adler.—Portry.—Son@s or Extie, By Miss Nina Davis.—AakON OP 
Lincotn. By Joseph Jacobs.—THE Book or JOSHUA AND THE PENTATEUCH. 
GENIZAH Specimens. By 8S. Schechter and IL. 
Abrahams.—THKE TETRAGRAMMATON: ITS MBANING AND ORIGIN. By G. H. 


! Skipwith.—Tuer Forg-court oF WOMEN AND THE BRASS GATE IN THE TEMPLE 


or JERUSALEM. By Prof. Adolf Buchler.—Tue Hebrew Eccviesiasticus. By 

Herz.—NoTEs TO THE “J, Q. R.,” X.—**The Duration of the Persian 
pire,” by Dr. Samuel Krauss, ‘* The Names of Moses,” by the same. * The 
** Sirach, |. 5-8,” by Prof. D. Kaufmann. 
**A Citation by Isaac ben Samuel,” by Prof. W. Bacher.—INDEX OF BIBLE Pas- 
saGEs IN VoL. X.—T1TLE-PaGe anp ContRwrs oF VoL X. 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Vou. Il. No. 3. APRIL, 1898, Issued Quarterly. 3s. 6d net, 
Contents. 

Tue ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION.—OPPOR- 
TUNITIES FOR AMERICAN STUDENTS OF HISTORY AT Paris, By Charles H. Haskins. 
—FratTurks oF THE New History: Apropos oF LampPRECHT’s “ DEUTSCHE 
GrescuicutTF.” By Earle W. Dow.—Dip Carnot ReTURN FROM HIS SECOND 
VoyaGe ? By Henry Harrisse.—THE Earty HISTORY OF THE BALLOT IN ENG 
LAND. By Oharles Gross.—THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE KONIGSMARK QUESTION. 
By Ernest F, Henderson.—THe Earty PouiticaL USES OF THE WorRD Con- 
vention. By J, Franklin Jameson,—DocumMENTS,—REVIEWS OF BOOKS,—NOTES 
anv News, 





MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


I 


OOKS OUT of PRINT SUPPLIED.—State wants. 

Try the Holland System, the most important bookfinding organisation in 
the world. Spanish, American, Naval, and Military Books sought for free of 
charge if not in stock. ‘Authors’ Journal and Book Catalogue” sent free.— 
HOLLAND CO., Booksellers, Grenville Buildings, Birmingham, 





NOW READY.—Crown 8yo, 2s. 6]. 


ESTRINA. 


By C. H. MALCOLM, 


Aathor of * Constantine,” “J ustitia,’’ &e, 


LONDON. 


| 
| 


| 


London: 
Srurnis, Marsnart, Hamitton, Kent & Co., Ltd. 








| 

| PDHENIX FIRE OFFICE,| 

19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, | 

Established 1782, 

LowsstT Current Rates. 

Liberal and Prompt Set! lements, 

Assured free of all Liability, 

Llectric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 
W. C. MACDONALD, 2 
F. B, MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS, 


ErPRPs’s 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


| 


Joint 
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A NEW WRITER OF FICTION. 





Now ready, price 6s. 


LIFE 18 LIFE, 


And other Tales and Episodes. 
By ‘** ZACK.” 


“T should pity anyone who could read these stories unmoved......They are 
to be classed with Tennyson’s ‘ Rizpah,’ and there is not much to go 
along with them in English literature, not much with the same terrible, 
tearing, tearless passion...... There are great pages, notable pages, 
unforgettable pages......Better than anything that has been published 
for a long time.””—British WEEKLY. 

“Force and concentration of feeling are the essential characteristics of this 
lady’s work. What she sees or says she says and sees with implacable 
distinctness......Her vision of life, though grim and unsparing, is not 
pitiless. It has the insight that irradiates rather than lays bare for 
dissection—and it irradiates strange places; hidden tendernesses in 
gnarled and twisted lines, set hard by time or native obduracy......Zack 
has a varied range of sympathy; but the finest thing she has done is 
‘Rab Vinch’s Wife’...... This mixture of realism based on close observa- 
tion with symbol-making imagination is very like the quality that we 
call genius.”—AcADEMyY. 

“*Tife is Life’ is quite exceptionally forceful......A powerful story that we 
will not forget.”—Patu Mau GazerTre. 

“The portraiture of the man Atter is a remarkably fine piece of work......We 
do not know that we have ever read a more truly pathetic story than 
this.” —DartLty CHRronicue. 


“‘The stories are full of power, they are poignant, they possess a quality of 
tragic and dramatic force.” —SpectaTor. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


BOOKS TO BUY. 


THE POTTLE PAPERS. “!""3!2%"s,., 


Written by “Savut Smirr.” Illustrated by L. Raven Hill, Crown Svo, art cloth, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 
“Touches of humour that recall Max Adeler at his best.””—Scofsman. 
FAME THE FIDDLER. 4 22AUISTIO NOVEL. By S. J. Anam 
FITZGERALD, Crown Syo, cloth, 63. 
“Vivid and realistic sketches of life’s undercurrents as they ebb and flow along the Strand and its purlieus. 
The night scene at the Crimson Lily Ciub is admirably done.” —Speaker, 


THE FELLOW PASSENGERS : 


By Rivineton Pyke. Long 12mo, cloth, 1s. 6d.; paper, ls. 
“If you want a diverting story of realism, bordering upon actuality, yon cannot do better than take up 
this bright, vivacious, dramatic volume. It will interest you from firs: page to last.”—Week!y Despatch. 


THE MOST WEIRD AND STARTLING STORY OF THE DAY, 


THE DEVIL IN A DOMINO. Cuas. L’Epryr, 


Cioth, Is. 
** A well-written story. 


A MYSTERY AND ITS 
SOLU‘LION, 


An admirable literary style, natural and concise construction, succeed in com- 
pelling the reader’s attention through every line. We hope to welcome the author again, working on a 
larger scene.’—Sketch. 


SISTERS BY THE SEA. 


By CLement Scott. Third Edition just ont, long 12mo, cloth, 1s, 
*“ Bright, breezy, and altogether readable.” —Shvfield Telegraph. 


London: GREENING and CO., 20 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road. 


MAXWELL GRAY’S NEW NOVEL. 
WM. HEINEMANN has pleasure in announcing that 


“THE HOUSE OF HIDDEN 


TREASURE,” a New WNovel by MAXWELL 
GRAY, Author of “The Last Sentence,’’ and ‘The 
Silence of Dean Maitland,”’ is now ready at all Libraries, 
Booksellers’, and Bookstalls, in1 vol. price Six Shillings. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


SEASIDE AND COUNTRY 
SKETCHES. 














Mr. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT. 


Liability under this Act is underwritten by the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. | 
Established 1849. Capital, £1,000,000. 
Accident Assurance. Fidelity Guarantee. 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary, 


IRKBECK BAN K. 
ESTABLISHED 1551, 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane London, 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
onthe minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with fall particn- 
lars, post-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





ee 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S Lisp 
THE SOUL OF A PEOPLE. 


an Account of the Life and Belief of th 
« nese. By H. Fretpina. In 1 vol. demy Cag 
‘«The Soul of a People’ is a book that will never 
be forgotten, and which those readers for whon it j 
meant will read again and again,””—Home News - 
SECOND EDITION. 


ETON IN THE FORTIES, 


By ArtTuur Duke CoLerinGE (An Old Col 
Revised and materially enlarged, with addin) 
Illustrations by F. Tarver. In 1 vol. crown 8yo 63, 
“The book is now more than ever worthy oj 
perusal and acquisition.”—Globe, 
BY MR. BICKFORD-SMITRH. 


CRETAN SKETCHES. .B;, 


R. A, H. Brcgrorp-Suitn, M.A., F.S.A., wit} 
Illustrations by Melton Prior. 1 vol. demy 8yo, 6: 
‘Mr. Bickford-Smith has a light and pretty style 
and a very refreshing sense of humour. It is in. 
possible to dip into his sketch-book, even at random 
without being rewarded by a good deal of entertain. 

ment and not a little useful information.” , 

—Patl Mall Gazette, 


New Novels at all Libraries. 
BY LESLIE KEITH. 


THE MISCHIEF - MAKER 


By Lrsurr Kern, Author of “The Indiar 
Uncle,” ‘A Rash Verdict,” &c. In 2 yols 
crown S8vo, 10s. ; 
“An entirely delightful novel. The author is ; 
keen but not ill-natured observer of human natura 
and gives us a whole gallery of life-like portraits.” 


BY §. MAcwaventay, 7)" 
SELAH HARRISON. By §. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 

Tt is rarely that such a work of art in literatur 
as ‘Selah Harrison’ comes to cheer the soul of thy 
reviewer with accurate delicacy of tonch, seriou 
motive, and mingled pathos and humour, both o; 
high quality.”—World. 

BY MRS. HUGH BELL, 


MISS TOD AND _ THE 


PROPHETS: a Sketch. By Mrs. HuGuH Beti 
Author of ‘* Conversational Openings,” “ Ch: 
ber Comedies,” &c. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo, 2s, 6d. 
“Miss Tod’s disillusionment is, in the story, very 
cleverly and pathetically wrought out to an ap. 
propriate end,”—Scotsman, 





London: RICHARD BENTLEY and SON 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 14s, &3. 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine usually 
sold at higher prices, The apprecia- 
tion this wine meets with from the 
constantly increasing number of 17s. 9s, 61, 
customers it procures us in London 
and the Provinces, gives us ad- 
ditional confidence in submitting 
it to those who like pure Bordeaux 
wine. 
3 Dezen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriaze 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. ‘ 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret 
sold in Great Britain to equal them in value 
General Price List Free by Post. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 








Per Dozen 
Bots. 4-Bots 








UNION BANK «ai 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 


MNHE 






Paid-up Capital ..ccccccccccrcessescese « £1,590,900 
Reserve Fund ........e.c0008 = 750,000 
Reserve Liability of Propr 3,000,009 









LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
zi uted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
s of Australia and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSI are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
17 Cornhill, London, E.C. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 









GOLD MEDAL, 
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THE GREATEST BARGAIN IN THE HISTORY OF BOOKSELLING. 


Che Cimes 


will continue, for a short time only, to supply its reprint of the Ninth Edition of the 


Encyclopedia Britannica 


at a reduction of 6Q per cent. from the established price of the work. 


THE SAME WORK, jf Regular price in Cloth Binding £37, 
BUT NOT THE SAME PRICE! Temporary price in Cloth Binding £14, 


It has been repeatedly said by newspapers, before THE TIMES brought the ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA within the reach of 
the general public, that the price of the twenty-five volumes was a regrettal ble obstacle to their common use as a household work. 

There is no longer any such cause for regret. The Prohibitive Price of £37 for a set of the rage dr cs 
BRITANNICA has been replaced by a price which brings the work within the reach of persons of moderate means. 
this, it is not necessary to pay rei idy money. The purchaser who cannot conveniently send a cheque for £14 is at liberty to pay for * is yg of 
THE TIMES reprint of the Ninth Edition of the ENCYCLOPASDIA BRITANNICA in 14 monthly payments of ONE GUINEA each. 


Ile is only required to pay ONE GUINEA IN CASH 


In conside ration of this preliminary payment a copy of the work will be reserved for him. He has no further payments to make until the 


‘whole 25 volumes have been delivered to him, not one volume at a time, but all the 25 volumes in one package. The second payment then 
be comes due, and while he is making the subsequent eS at monthly intervals, he enjoys the use of the wi ork. 
he ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA consists of 25 large volumes; but it does not take up too much space in a room, becau se each 
purchaser of TIE TIMES reprint of the Ninth Edition Dd Er er edia Britannica may procure a convenient Revolving Bookcase, 
esp lly de signed for the volumes. The temporary peice of the 25 volumes, in cloth binding, is £ - The Bool kease costs a further 43. 


For Ly this Standard Library of universal set 4 dge may be had in a handsome bockease, so constructed that each volume is as accessible 
as if it were the only volume in the room. 

Full information may be obtained, and volumes in the various styles of binding examined, at THE TIME S Office, in Printing House 
Square. For the convenience of persons who desire to refre oy their recollection of the contents and general appearance of 
I XC “VC LOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, and who cannot co pathieeston visit THE TIMES Office, a pamy let of specimen page nd brief 
extracts from the work has been prey pared. This pamphlet may be obtained without charge by sending a messenger to THE TIMES Ott 
or wil be forwarded by post on receipt of a written request accompanied by sixpence in stamps. 


TEMPORARY PRICES 
For Cash Payment. | For Monthly Payments. 


IN CLOTH BINDING—The TWENTY-FIVE VOLUMES [ONE GUINEA with order, nothing more to be paid until the 


for £14 (the Publisher’s price was £37), OR WITH 25 Vols. have been delivered all at one time to the purchaser. | 









THE REVOLVING BOOKCASE, £17. | IN CLOTH BINDING--The _2§ Vols. for 14 monthly 
IN HALF-MOROCCO BINDING—(which we r nend), | payments of ONE GUINEA ear h, or, with bookcase, 
The ponrcrspdiceray FIVE ‘VOLUMES for e18 17 monthly payments of ONE GUINEA each. 
(the Publisher’s price was £45), OR WITH THE | IN HALF-MOROCCO BINDING—The 25 Vols. for 18 
REVOLVING BOOKCASE, £21. | monthly payments of ONE GUINEA each, or, with 
| the Bookcase, 21 athly payments of ONE GUINEA 
IN FULL MOROCCO—Full Gilt Edges, a sumptuous | “a ee ee ’ 
binding for special purposes. The TWENTY- | ; 
FIVE VOLUMES for £25 (the Publisher's price | IN FULL MOROCCO BINDING—z25 monthly payments of 
was £65), OR WITH THE REVOLVING BOOK. | ONE GUINEA each, or, with the Bookcase, 28 monthly 
CASE, £28. payments of ONE GUINEA each. 
To Mr. GEORGE EDWARD WRIGHT, N B 
“THE TIMES,” PRINTING HOUSE SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. a 
Herewith remittance for One Guinea. es reserve for me one set of — This is an opportunity 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA (Ninth Edition), bound in (A) //a 
Morocco, for which I agree to make to you or to anyone you may appoint further 


DS ? 2 : eg - 
payments amounting to (B) 17 Guzxeas, at the rate of One Guinea per month, the which no lover of good 
first of the payments to be made against delivery, as below agreed, of the 25 Vols. . 
of the ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, and the remaining iyments on the literature can afford to 
corresponding day of each succeeding month until complete. Until suc ~ payments 
are complete, I engage that the volumes, not being my A ening shall not be = * 
disposed of by sale or otherwise. I further agree that, if, owing to unforeseen lose. And it must be 


circumstances of which you shall be the judge, the a annot be delivered 


at the date mentioned, the return of the deposit ‘of One Guinea to me shall cancel seized promptly if it is to 
this agreement. eee 
I further request that the ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA be delivered to: be seized at all. The public 
0 elt aonoay i (OC) aerrnnnnnnnnnnnnmnrren sven — demand has exceeded 
coe Oe Adee... | nd 
all expectation, and final 


(B) Change this to “ Thirteen” 

















if Cloth binding isp ferred, na ‘ ’ icin? Vitatatins i he 4 , a 
x — i ahaa Oia 
pret ferred 7S 

(C) Write here name of London ‘Ségvature........ be given to the effect 
S showin a if you are 
beyo nd he com don Postal Address = 
—e i ee siecle Sia aires eai: that the offer has been 

) thd ral 
N.B.—The above form not be used when making an application. A in i r form of larger size may be obtained witnal awn, 






or will be forwarded to any person upon yuest for the same », accompanied 
If this form be used, signature must in the | p «# we rey ne ape 





ut’ The Times O 
by stamp for postage. 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTONS’ EDUCATIONAL LIST 





4 NEW LATIN GRAMMAR 


A PRIMER OF LATIN GRAMMAR. 


ad WILLIAM MODLEN, M.A., Classical Master at Chatham Honse, 
amsgate, 

With a Preface by F. B. Jevons, M.A., Litt.D., Principal of Bishop Hatfield’s 
Hall, Durham. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. Or separately— 


A PRIMER OF LATIN ACCIDENCE. 1s. 

A PRIMER OF LATIN SYNTAX. 1s. 6d. 
The division of Latin substantives into three declensions parallel to the three 
Aacclensions of Greek substantives will, it is hoped, bear ample fruit in the 
iucreased ease and certainty with which the learner will grasp the declensions 
in both languages. 


*,* Tha Committee of Head-Masters, when considering the work of the sub- 
‘committee appointed to revise Dr. Kennedy's Latin Primer, unanimously 
approved of the division of the Latin Substantive into Three Declensions, 


“It is a sensible and practical book. The arrangement is very clear, and the 
printing—a great point—admirable. Accidence, Syntax, Appendices, and 
Indices give within manageable compass all that a boy requires until he reaches 
a sixth form.”—F. E. Tompson, Marlborongb. 


“‘T have looked through Mr. Modlen's Primer, and it seems to me to bea 
thoroughly business-like grammar, carefully arranged with a view to the needs 
of a young student, and likely to be successful in meeting them.” 

—A. Sinewicr, Oxford. 
“The printing and arrangement of the Accidence, the all-important points in 
an Elementary Grammar, seem to leave nothing to be desired. Teachers will 
be grateful to Mr. Modlen for the full and well-arranged list of Irregular Verbs 
and their compounds, and for his adoption of the system of Three Declen- 
sions, The book appears to have been written with great care and accuracy, 
and for teaching purposes I prefer it to any Grammar that I have seen.” 
—E, D. ManssIe_p, Lambrook, Bracknell. 


**The arrangement of the nouns seems to me good; the plan of having the 
compounds opposite the irregular verbs is excellent; and the tyre of the book 
recommends it.’’—A, E. HiLiarp, Assistant-Master at Olifton College, Joint 
Author of ‘‘ North and Hillard’s Latin Prose Composition.” 

“*T have looked over the Primer of Latin Grammar which you were so kind as 
to send, and am much struck in particular with the clearness of the typographi- 
cal arrangements.”—R, J. Mackenzik, Rector of the Edinburgh Academy. 

“Mr. Modlen has composed a genuine primer, discarding sesquipedalian 
terminology, letting anomalies go by the board, and reducing the system to the 
barest outline required for the beginner. Publisher and printer have done 
‘their part inthe work of simplification, The type is bold and varied, and the 
tables of declensions and conjugations stand out in bold relief. We find little 
to criticise.””—Journal of Education. 

“*It is clearer than the other elementary Grammars with which we are 
acquainted; it is more scholarly than most of them, and it goes some way 

towards bringing Latin Grammar into line with the principles of English usage. 
In the syntax the rules are stated with unusual clearness and precision...... Mr. 
Modlen has solved a very difficult problem, namely, how to produce a simple, 
and at the same time scientific, Latin Grammar.’—Educatsonal Times. 


INITIA LATINA: A LATIN BOOK 
FOR BEGINNERS, 
By E. D. MANSFIELD, M.A., Lambrook, Bracknell, Crown 8vo, 2s. 
[Just published. 

This book is intended to supply the needful Grammar, Translation, and Exer- 
cises for a boy beginning Latin, either at home or ata Preparatory School. It 
covers the same ground, and uses the sima vocabulary a3 the earlier exercises 
.of Mr. Mansfield’s “ Exercises in Latin Prose,’’ and has been written to meet the 
views of teachers who have fouud that these advanced somewhat too rapidly for 
‘young beginners of average ability. 

It deals with the Simple Sentence and with the Accidence to the end of the 
Regular Verbs. A suitable portion of grammar is printed with eech lesson, and 
the whole of the Accidence used is summarised in clear print on a few pages at 
the end of the book. 

A MASTER’S KEY, 33. 8d. net, post-free, direct from the Publishers only to 
authenticated Teachers. 


SEENS. 

A Set of Twelve Volumes, divided into (a) Six Separate Books, numbered 

One to Six, for alternative use (of equal difficulty), each containing about 

60 to 70 Pieces of Prose and Verse, for the use of Fourth Forms of Schools ; 

and (5) a Set of Six similar Books, numbered Seven to Twelve, for the use of 

Fifth Forms. Small feap, 8vo, 6d. each net. 

Edited by E. H. C. SMITH, M.A., Assistant-Master at Clifton College. 
{Just Published. 


GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION 


FOR SCHOOLS. 

By M. A. NORTH, M.A., and the Rev. A. E. HILLARD, M.A., Assistant- 
Masters at Clifton College; Authors of * Latin Prose Composition for 
the Middle Forms of Schools.” Crown 8vo, 33. 6d. {Just published. 

ConTENTS :—Rules—175 Exercises—Separate and General Vocabularies— 
Appendices. 

This work, in the main, follows the plan of the same Authors’ Latin Prose 
Composition, ¢.g., in the use of continuous pieces as well as sentences from an 
early stage,in the concise statement of rules, in having duplicate exercises 
thronghont, and in the arrangement of vocabularies. It is intended to cover the 
work of Fourth and Fifth Forms at Public Schools, and may be commenced by 
boys who have had some practice in accidence, and have learnt to turn the 
simplest sentences into Greek. 

A GREEK VERSION. 6s. 2d. net, post-free. Direct from the 
Publishers only to authenticated Teachers. 


LIVY, BOOK I. Edited, with Maps, In- 


troduction, and Notes, by A. F. HORT, M.A,, Assistant-Master at Harrow 
School. Crown 8vo, 2s. {Just published. 


§ 








Forming a New Volume of Rivingtons’ Middle Form Classics, 


| THE BOOKS OF THE BIBLE 





General Editor, the Hore AE HILLARD, May eteaee and Plans 
enera itor, e Rev. A. E. ° Assistant- . 
Clifton College, ‘ Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. each. ‘ - sistant-Master ag 

This Edition of the English Texts of the Books of the Bible is Meant t¢ 
provide studeats with concise notes, &., such as have been found yt 
experience to be most useful to them, and sufficient also for examination 
purposes. 


The Book of Genesis. By the Rev. A. E. Hittarp. 
(Jn preparation, 
The Book of Judges. By the Rev. H. F. Srewarr 
Vice Principal of the Theological College, Salisbury. [Jn preparation, : 
The Book of Ruth and the First Book of Samuel 
By the Rev. P. W. H, KeTTLEWELL, Assistant-Master at Oiifton College, 
ls. 6d. [Already published, ‘ 
The Second Book of Samuel. By the Rev. Lonspate 
Kaaa, Vice Principal of the Theological College, Cuddesdon. 
; k 4 (Ln the press 
The First Book of Kings. By the Rev. W. O. Burrows 
Principal of the Clergy School, weeds. 1s, 6d, [Already published, r 3 
The Second Book of Kings. ; 
By tue Kev. W. O. Burrows, Principal of the Clergy School, Leeds, 
1s. 614. [Already published, 
St. Matthew’s Gospel. By the Rev. A. E. Hintarp, 
ls, 6d. [Already published, ‘ 
St. Mark’s Gospel. By the Rev. A. E. Hittarp. 1s, 6d, ’ 
{Already published, 
St. Luke’s Gospel. By the Rev. A. E. Hituarp. 1s, 64, 
{ Already published. 
The Acts of the Apostles. By C. I. Spence, Assistant. 
Master at Ciifton College. (Jn preparation. 
It is intended to issua eventually, on the same lines, all the Books of the 
Bible which are u:ually read in Schools, 


GERMAN PROSE COMPOSITION. 


For the use of Middle and Upper Forms of Schools. 
Containing 115 Passages for Translation, Notes on Syutax, a collection of 
** Phrases and Idioms,” and a complete Vocabulary, 
By R. J. MORICd, Chief Modern Language Master at Clifton College. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d, {Just published. e 
A GERMAN VERSION, 6s, 2d. net, post-free, direct from the Publishers only ' 
to authenticated Teachers. 


NOUVELLES CONTEMPORAINES 


By MM. THEURIET, CLARETIE, LeGouUVB, CoprEk, AICARD, GRANDMOUGIN, 
Mouton, PovuviLton. With Notes and Biographical Sketches, 
By J. DUHAMEL, M.-ds-A., Assistant-Master at Harrow School. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. net, 
Forming a New Volume of the Advanced Texts in the Modern French Series. 


SACS ET PARCHEMINS (Sandeau). 
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